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Our Dady of Perpetual Help 


Blest Mother of Perpetual Help, all hail! 
Behold thy erring child before thee kneeling; 
To thee I turn in tears from this sad vale, 
And to thy Son beloved with fondest feeling; 
In thy pure heart from foes He seeks relief: 
So I too fly to thee—in pity hear me! 
When foes are nigh and friends are far, be thou still near me! 
O Mother help! Give strength in pain and grief! 


Thy loving Son looks back in deadly fear 
Upon his murd-rous foes still unrelenting; 
To thee He flies for help when danger’s near. 
Ah! Mother help! Look on thy child repenting! 
My soul is. sore oppressed with sin and care; 
Be thou my refuge sweet—in pity hear me! 
When foes are nigh and friends are far, be thou still near mel 
Lift up my drooping soul!—O hear my pray’r! 


O Mary Mother mild, I thee conjure, 
Hide in my sinful heart, as love’s fond token, 
The sorrows deep thy pure heart did endure, 
As thou stoodst by the cross alone, heart-broken! 


y To cleanse my sinful soul thy Jesus bled: 
This sponge, and lance, and cross are ever telling— 
By angels borne so near thy heart with anguish swelling. 


O! cleanse my sinful soul ere life hath fled! 


Within thy loving arms thy Jesus lies, 
With sandal loose, foot sore and weak and weary. 
O Mother help! To thee my sad soul flies— 
The path is steep, the night is dark and dreary. 
Within those arms which God himself hath blessed, 
Receive thy child, so poor, so weak, so lowly. 
Sweet Mother’s arms! earth hath no rest so pure, so holy! 
Upon thy faithful breast let me find rest. 


Timothy Enright, C. Ss. R. 
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MEANING OF THE MIRACULOUS IMAGE OF OUR 
LADY OF PERPETUAL HELP AND THE 
LESSONS IT IS INTENDED TO TEACH 





One of the most precious gifts we have received from a loving 
Creator, is undoubtedly the gift of speech, the gift which enables us 
to express in words, and by doing so to convey to the knowledge of 
our fellow men, the thoughts that occupy our minds and the feelings 
that sway our hearts. A very effective way of giving verbal expres- 
sion to our thoughts and feelings is to clothe them, conformably to 
the rules of the respective art, either in the lofty iaitiedl of Poetry, 
or in the impassioned language of Oratory. 


But words are not the only vehicle of thought and feeling, nor 
are Poetry and Oratory the only effective vehicles. Experience proves 
that ideas and emotions can be communicated to others with equal, 
nay perhaps with even greater effectiveness, through the medium of 
the other so-called Fine Arts, whether that medium be the graphic 
art of Painting, or the tonal art of Music, or the plastic art of Sculp- 
ture, or the constructive art of Architecture. Who, for instance, does 
not feel himself strangely moved and in spirit lifted heavenward, 
while praying, beneath pointed arches and ribbed vaults, amid the 
clustered shafts and graceful columns of a majestic Gothic cathedral? 
And who that listens to the melodious strains, evoked from his in- 
strument by the hand of a master-musician, is not thrilled to the very 
depths of his soul? And, again, who that looks at a finished painting 
or statue produced by a Christian artist of note, and representing, 
say the Immaculate Conception, is not in consequence, filled with 
greater love and reverence for the spotless Mother and for holy 
purity? All this but goes to show that every true work of art speaks 
a most eloquent language of its own. And the reason of this 
phenomenon is because every true work of art, every truly beautiful 
poem, oration, statue, painting, musical composition, or work of 
architecture, is nothing else than the beautiful embodiment or outward 
expression of a beautiful and lofty idea, present to the mind of the 
artist, and clothed by him in the beautiful garb or form supplied by 
his respective art. 


The principle just stated is one that fundamentally governs the 
production of every true work of art. It is recalled here to mind, 
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because it governed, aye, governed in an eminent degree the produc- 
tion of the sacred and miraculous Image whose Golden Jubilee of 
Recovery and Restoration to Public Veneration we are celebrating this 
year. For, if we examine the picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
we find in it the truly artistic, and, therefore, beautiful embodiment of 
several lofty religious ideas. The artist, whoever he was that painted 
this picture, had a sublime conception of Our Blessed Lady, and of 
her Divine Son, and the manner in which he gave expression to his 
conception, proves him a master-artist as skilful as he was devout. 
The ideas he wished to convey and which he succeeded admirably in 
delineating, will form the subject of this sketch. 

The Divine Child in full figure, as represented in the picture, seems 
to have been between four and five years of age when the scene it 
depicts was enacted; for the picture portrays a vision, and a very 
painful and terrifying vision it must have been, that came to the Child 
Jesus. It shows Gabriel, the Archangel of the Annunciation, holding 
up to the Holy Child’s gaze the Cross and the Nails of the Passion; 
and the Archangel Michael, protector of the Church, presenting to 
His view the Reed, the Sponge and the Spear. On examining the 
picture more closely we see that the sandal on the Holy Child’s left 
foot is unfastened and hangs loosely down. From this circumstance 
we must conclude that when this vision, foreshadowing the Passion, 
began, the Child Jesus was away from His mother’s side. A still 
further examination of the picture reveals what was the vision’s effect 
on the Holy Child’s soul. It shows that being true man as well as 
true God, He was susceptible, like any other child of Adam, to human 
emotions of fear, of pain, of sadness and distress. For we see that, 
when the Angels held up before Him the cruel instruments of torture, 
the Divine Child was so overcome by those very feelings, that He did 
exactly what any other child, under stress of similar fear, would feel 
impelled to do; He ran for help to His blessed mother, and the human 
side of the picture shows admirably in this that he ran so fast that 
the little sandal became loosened. We also see that, after His blessed 
mother had picked Him up, He, in His great distress of mind, con- 
vulsively clutches her right hand in both His tiny hands, and all the 
while He keeps looking, not at His mother, but at the Cross, the 
Lance, the Reed, the Sponge, and the Nails whose fascinating sight 
still fills Him with terror. 

Here it may be well to remark that the Passion scene here depicted 
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as having been enacted in our Blessed Lord’s tender youth, is by no 
means entirely fictitious. It has in its favor a solid basis of Catholic 
dogma that is well expressed in the words of the Psalmist when he 
says: “My sorrow is continually before Me” (37-18). Needless to 
say, this truth of Revelation is in fullest accord with the dictates of 
reason. For if Our Lord was true God even as a child, then, assured- 
ly, also in His childhood He must have been omniscient, and hence, 
must have possessed a clear foreknowledge of all the events and 
details of His sacred Passion. 

But, to return to the study of our picture. It represents the 
Divine Child as being in terror and distress of soul, just as later on 
in His manhood, He was oppressed with sorrow and anguish of soul 
during His Agony in the Garden. In the Garden, as we know from 
the Gospels, our Divine Lord willed for our instruction to be com- 
forted by an Angel; in the picture we are studying, we see Him in the 
act of seeking help and consolation in the arms of His blessed mother. 
Now it is precisely the portrayal of this instance of filial confidence 
on the part of the Divine Child that suggests a beautiful and most 
salutary lesson, and one that undoubtedly was in the mind of the 
devout artist when he drew his picture. For, by His conduct does 
not the Holy Child seem to say to us who by Baptism are His brothers 
and sisters: “Behold, I am giving you an example that as I have 
done, you too may do. Learn of Me how to act when you are in 
sorrow and trouble,—learn of Me to seek help where I, your elder 
brother, sought and found it, in My blessed mother’s arms; for she 
is truly your mother as well as Mine, and she will be sure to help 
you even as she helped Me, if only you will have recourse to her in 
your needs, as I had recourse to her in My Childhood Hour of 
Agony.” 

What an important lesson for us who so often in time of tempta- 
tion find ourselves to be weak and helpless and strongly prone to evil, 
for us who, surrounded by powerful enemies of our souls, are con- 
stantly exposed to their wily attacks! Surely the example of the 
Divine Child, as shown in the miraculous Image, should inspire us all 
with unbounded confidence in our Blessed Lady, and with the fixed 
resolve to have recourse to her in all our irials and necessities. 

A second and no less important lesson which the devout artist 
brings home to us by his picture, is taught us by Our Blessed Lady, 
who in the picture is represented in half-figure. Again examining the 
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picture, we find that Our Blessed Lady is looking not at her Divine 
Child, but beyond Him and straight at the one who supposedly is 
kneeling at her feet, some suffering soul who has come to invoke her 
aid. The expression of her countenance, although most amiable, is 
also very sad and very earnest and almost reproachful. The cause of 
her sorrow is easily understood. She is compassionating her Divine 
Child in His agony of soul, and at the same time she fully realizes 
that it is our sins that are the cause of His agony. Hence the look 
of earnest appeal in her eyes by which she seems to say to the one 
imploring her aid: “Yes, like my Divine Son, you too come to me 
for help, but understand well, before I can help you, you must first 
be resolved to stop sinning, you must first have at least the desire to 
cease doing that which tormented my Child by causing the cruel 
vision of those awful instruments that were used in His crucifixion 
on Good Friday!” 

Right here, no doubt, we have one of the chief reasons why many 
prayers addressed to our Blessed Lady, are not heard. We ask, but, 
in the words of the Apostle St. James “we pray amiss’ (4, 3). We 
pray from a heart still strongly attached to mortal sin. But surely 
our Blessed Mother cannot be expected to intercede in favor of one 
who is still disposed and ready to offend her Divine Son by grievous 
sin. The ardent love she bears Him would prevent her from doing 
so. Hence the only hope of the sinner’s prayers to our blessed Lady 
being heard, lies in their proceeding from a heart which at least 
desires to repent. 

One more lesson, and a most salutary one, that is proclaimed by 
the Image of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, is contained in the por- 
trayal, of the instruments of the Passion, held aloft before the eyes of 
the Divine Child and His holy mother, and tormenting their souls by 
the vision of what they foreshadowed. By the words of the Psalmist: 
“My sorrow is ever before Me” (37-18) we are assured that the 
thought of His impending Passion was the thought that habitually 
occupied the mind of our Divine Saviour, yes, occupied it throughout 
His life and even in His infancy. And no less was the Passion of 
her Divine Son the habitual object of the thoughts of our Blessed 
Lady; for being well-read in the Messianic prophecies, she was fully 
aware of the kind of sufferings and death that awaited the promised 
Messiah who was her Son. It was precisely in this way that both 
Jesus and Mary suffered the agonies of the Passion not only on Mount 
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Calvary, but, because of their distinct fore-knowledge of those agonies, 
they suffered them throughout their whole life. 

Now it is of Faith that both the Son and the Mother willed to 
endure such long and painful sorrows for a twofold purpose. One 
was to satisfy the infinite Justice of God, outraged by the sins of 
men, and, at the same time, by offering condign atonement for them, 
to merit for us the pardon of our sins. The other purpose was, 
through the merits of those same sorrows, to purchase and gain for 
us the superadded strength of God’s grace which we all need to be 
able to avoid future grievous sins, to overcome violent temptations to 
commit serious sins, to practice the Christian virtues, and, above all, 
to persevere in God’s love and friendship until death. But, again, 
Faith teaches that we can hope to participate in, and become bene- 
ficiaries of the aforesaid saving fruits of the Redemption, only in as 
far as, by corresponding with the designs of Jesus and Mary, we are 
willing to share in their life of suffering in expiation of sin and to 
merit victory over sin; therefore only in as far as we ourselves will do 
penance for our past sins, and a penance proportioned to their num- 
ber and gravity; only in as far as we will resist bravely all temptations 
to commit mortal sin for the future; only in as far as we will resolute- 
ly combat and deny our inborn strong inclination and propensity to 
sin; and only in as far as, co-operating with God’s grace, we will 
exert ourselves to practice the selfdenial necessary for the exercise 
of the Christian virtues, and especially the virtue of patience under 
the pressure of the ills of life. 

Regarding the necessity of doing penance for our past sins, the 
Holy Ghost distinctly tells us: “Be not without fear as to thy for- 
given sins” (Eccli. 5, 5). “Bring forth fruit worthy of penance” 
(Math. 3-8) we are admonished by the inspired precursor of our 
Divine Lord; whilst God’s holy Church with emphatic insistence 
teaches and has ever taught, that the duty of making satisfaction for 
our sins begins right there where our good confession has ended. And 
as to the necessity of our possessing a generous spirit of selfdenial, 
we need but recall to mind that our Divine Lord Himself preached 
mortification both by word and example; that from His cradle to 
His cross He ever led a most mortified life; that He declared that 
“we must walk the straight way and pass through the narrow gate,’ 
of selfdenial, “if we would enter heaven” (Math. 7-14) ; and that He 
declared selfdenial to be the indispensible condition of our following 
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Him and being His disciples: “Jf any one will come after Me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and follow me’ (Math. 16-24). 
According to St. Paul the whole Christian life is but ‘a death and 
burial with Christ’ (Rom. 6-4 and Col. 3-3). 

This then, is the precious lesson taught us by the instruments of 
the Passion appearing in the picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
the lesson that our life as Christians should be ever animated and 
permeated by the saving and sanctifying twin spirit of penance and 
selfdenial, of penance for our own past sins and for the sins of man- 
kind, and of selfdenial that we may be able to persevere and grow 
ever stronger in God’s grace and in the practice of every Christian 
virtue. But since of ourselves we are and must ever remain devoid 
of this two-fold most necessary spirit, and since God “gives His good 
spirit to them that ask Him for it’ (Luc. 11-13), and gives it more 
readily to those that ask Him for it through the intercession of His 
Virgin Mother, therefore let the occasion of this Golden Jubilee of 
Our Lady’s Miraculous Image inspire us all with the resolution that 
we will earnestly implore our dearest Mother under the sweet title 
of Perpetual Help, to obtain for us in abundant measure the cardinal 
spirit of penance and of selfdenial in which she herself so signally 
excelled. Possessing that spirit we shall be able, with comparative 
ease, to avoid sin, keep the commandments, overcome temptations, 
master our passions, discharge faithfully the duties of our state, and, 
in a word, lead a truly Christian life. Possessing that spirit we shall, 
moreover, find without fail that true peace of heart which we are 
forever seeking, but which the world cannot give us, that peace which 
when found “surpasses all understanding’ (Phil. 4-7)—that peace 
which God alone can impart, and which He has promised to give to 
those who overcome themselves in order to please Him. “To him 
that overcometh, I will give the hidden manna’ (Apoc. 2-17). 

Geo. A. Hinp, C. Ss. R. 





The official prayer of the Church in honor of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help is the following: 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who hast given us thy own Blessed Mother, 
whose miraculous image we venerate, to be our Mother of Perpetual 
Help, graciously vouchsafe, that we, who continually call upon her 
motherly help, may ever experience within us the fruits of Thy 
redemption. Amen. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





A little picture of red and blue and gold slipped from Father 
Casey’s breviary and fluttered to the grass. Then came the struggle. 
For he was spending the day at the home of his sister, Mrs. Kelly, 
and the little nephews, who hovered around him while he recited his 
office, each fought with might and main for the honor of recovering 
the picture and restoring it. Terence, the oldest, was victor. Still 
breathless from the strenuous work, he said politely: 

“Pardon me, Uncle Tim, you dropped your picture.” 

“Thank you, Terence, thank you. You may keep it.” 

Father Casey, try as he might, could do nothing more than pre- 
tend to read his breviary as the other children gathered around Ter- 
ence to discuss his gift. 

“What is it? What is it?” came in chorus. 

“The Blessed Virgin holding the Infant Jesus in her arms,” said 
Terence with dignity, “and it says: ‘Miraculous picture of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help’.” 

“Let me tee,” whined the supreme ruler and dictator of the house 
of Kelly, baby Mary. 

“Its God’s mamma. Kiss God’s mamma, Mary,” said Catherine 
lifting up the little one who fervently kissed the picture. Baby Mary 
gazed at the sorrowful face of the Madonna a moment and murmured: 

“Dod’s mamma mad at me!” 

“No Mary, she isn’t mad at you. She loves you. She looks that 
way because she is feeling bad about something. Kiss her again, 
Mary, and make her glad.” And while, her baby eyes full of love and 
tenderness, the little one kissed the picture, Father Casey thought he 
understood better than ever before two truths which he had so often 
preached, namely, that faith takes deepest root in the heart of those 
that have been surrounded by a Catholic atmosphere in the home and 
in the school from earliest childhood, and that Holy Church succeeds 
better by her symbols and her ceremonies in making her children 
understand the deep mysteries of salvation than any human words 
could ever do. 

“Why Dod’s mamma feel bad?” persisted Mary. 

“Im sure I don’t know,” replied Catherine. 

“T know,” cried Terence, “its because the Little Jesus broke his 
shoelace. See his shoe is falling off.” 
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“No,” objected Larry, “its because there’s an angel on each side 
shaking a stick at him. He’s scared; look at the way He’s holding 
His Mother’s hand. Catherine, what are the angels shaking sticks at 
Him for? Read what it says there on the picture.” 

“T can’t read it. The letters are made so funny,” said the girl 
after a vain attempt to decipher them. 

Father Casey decided that he would postpone his breviary for 
some more propitious time and turned to the children. 

“I will tell you why you cannot read them, Catherine,” he said, 
“they’re Greek, and you haven’t learned Greek yet. The four highest 
letters stand for the words ‘Mother of God’. The letters over the 
angel on the right stand for the words ‘Archangel Gabriel’, and over 
the angel on the left, for ‘Archangel Michael’. The letters over the 
Infant’s head stand for the words, ‘Jesus Christ’. Catherine was 
right in saying that the Mother of God is feeling bad. In fact the 
picture used to be called, ‘The Sorrowful One’; now it is called ‘Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help’. She is feeling bad because she is thinking 
of the bitter passion Her Divine Son will one day be obliged to suffer 
on account of our sins. The angels are holding, not sticks, but the 
instruments of the Saviour’s passion, the Lance, the Reed and the 
Sponge, the Cross and the Nails. The Divine Child was perhaps 
playing on the floor when the angels appeared to Him and showed 
Him the instruments that would one day cause Him such bitter tor- 
ments. In His fright He runs to His Mother for help and clings 
piteously to Her hand, still gazing at the terrifying vision. One of 
His sandals became loosened as He ran. His Mother can do nothing 
but look at us in sorrow and reproach as if to say: ‘How can you 
make my dear Child suffer so? The story of this picture is most 
interesting and wonderful. Would you children like to hear it?” 

“Yes, yes, please Uncle Tim!” came the answer in chorus. 

“The Redemptorist Fathers,” continued the priest, “are celebrat- 
ing this year the Golden Jubilee of the recovery and restoration to 
public veneration of the miraculous image of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, and they have asked me to preach one of the jubilee sermons 
in their big church in the city. That is how I know the story so well. 
I have read all I could find about it in order that I might write my 
sermon.” 

“What do you write your sermons for, Uncle Tim? So that you 
can send them to the newspaper?” queried Catherine. 
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“No, child, I wrote them so that I’ll know what I am going to talk 
about. But now for the story: Terence’s picture there is a copy of 
the miraculous picture of our Lady of Perpetual Help venerated in 
the Redemptorist Church of San Alfonso in Rome. The miraculous 
image was painted on wood in red, blue, and gold, over six hundred 
years ago. The painter must have been a native of Greece for the 
style of the picture is Greek or Byzantine. Some claim that it is a 
development of the picture of the Blessed Virgin said to have been 
painted by the Evangelist, St. Luke, who wrote so much about her 
and who knew her so well. At any rate the picture was venerated for 
a long time in the island of Crete, or Candia, not very far from 
Salonika, which you have heard your papa talking about since the 
war broke out. About four hundred years ago the Turks invaded the 
island with a great army. They burned the churches and made fun of 
and destroyed the holy pictures they found there. In order to pre- 
serve from profanation the miraculous picture of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help, a pious merchant of Crete took it with him to a ship and 
sailed for Italy.” 

“Wasn't he afraid of submarines?” interrupted Terence. 

“There were no such things, my boy. In those days men were 
hardly able to build ships that could sail on the water, let alone under 
it. In fact a bad storm blew up while they were midway on their 
journey. Such a storm would hardly make the passengers on one of 
our present day ocean liners miss a meal, but it was too much for 
that poor old boat. Just as the sailors had given up in despair, saying 
that everybody would surely go to the bottom, the merchant brought 
the picture on board and ordered all to kneel down and pray to the 
Mother of God in heaven for help. They had no sooner obeyed him 
than the storm stopped all of a sudden, and they were saved. A few 
days later they arrived at Ostia, which is at the mouth of the Tiber, 
the river that flows through Rome.” 

“Oh, I know,” cried Catherine; “Ostia is the city where St. 
Augustine and his mother, St. Monica, sat out on the porch and looked 
at the stars and talked about heaven. They were so happy because 
he had become a good Catholic after his mother had prayed for him 
for thirty years.” 

“That is true. I am glad to see you take an interest in facts of this 
kind. Unfortunately the ancient city of Ostia has been buried for 
centuries under the drifting sands. Well, our merchant disembarked 
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at Ostia and hastened up the river to Rome. It seems that the bring- 
ing of the precious picture to the Eternal City was destined by God 
to be the crowning work of a well spentlife, for he took sick and died, 
not however before he had exacted of the man in whose house he died 
a solemn promise to have the image of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
set up for public veneration in one of the churches of Rome. The 
wife of this man conceived a strange fascination for the picture and 
finally induced him to break his promise and keep the picture. Three 
different times the Blessed Virgin appeared to the unhappy man in a 
dream to remind him of his obligation. Struck with fear, he told the 
dream to his wife, but she only laughed at him and told him that he 
was the victim of an overwrought imagination. A fourth time Our 
Blessed Lady appeared to him and said in a tone of great severity: 
‘I have now warned thee three times but in vain—I see there.is no 
other means of leaving thy house than that thou be first carried out 
of it.’ Very soon afterwards the man died. 

“The husband’s death did not succeed in overcoming the obstinacy 
of her heart,” continued Father Casey, “but a new warning was at 
hand. One day her daughter, a little girl, came running to her say- 
ing: ‘Mother, I have just seen in our house, oh, such a beautiful lady, 
who said to me, “go tell your mother and your grandfather that the 
Mother of Perpetual Help wishes her picture to be set up for public 
veneration in one of the churches of Rome’.” (Thus it was that the 
Blessed Virgin chose for herself the sweet name of Mother of Per- 
petual Help.) The widow, deeply moved, was about to comply. But 
a wicked woman of the neighborhood, hearing of her determination, 
violently opposed the plan and at the same time insulted and blas- 
phemed Our Blessed Lady. Instant retribution followed. She was 
stricken down with mortal illness, but repentant and confessing her 
crime, was permitted to touch the picture, when she was instantly 
cured. This evident miracle conquered the widow’s obstinacy. But 
now, the question presented itself: To which of the three hundred 
churches of Rome should the picture be given? Our blessed Lady 
graciously deigned to answer this question by appearing a second time 
to the child and saying to her: ‘I desire to have my home between 
my beloved church of St. Mary Major and that of my dear adopted 
son, John.’ Between these two basilicas stood the church of St. 
Matthew, at that time in charge of the religious of the Augustinian 
Order. To the superior of these religious the picture was given. 
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“In 1808 Napoleon’s general, Miollis, laid siege to Rome. The 
church of St. Matthew stood in the way of his batteries. It was 
levelled to the ground. The Augustinian Fathers took refuge in the 
church of Santa Maria in Posterula (St. Mary of the Bypath) carry- 
ing with them the picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. But fear- 
ing sacrilegious profanation, they no longer exposed it for public 
veneration. One by one, the older members of the community, who 
had known the church of St. Matthew in happier days, passed away. 
Only the aged Brother Orsette remained. One day he called a Mass 
server, Michael Marchi, and pointing to the Madonna of Perpetual 
Help on the wall of the oratory, said impressively: ‘This picture was 
formerly held in great veneration in the church of St. Matthew, and 
every year a feast was celebrated in its honor.’ On another occasion 
he said: ‘You understand, Michael, that the Madonna, so long vener- 
ated in St. Matthew’s, is the one you see here in the chapel. Mind, 
don’t forget it. I tell you, Michael, this is certain. Do you hear me? 
Do you understand what I say? Oh, how many miracles this picture 
has wrought! Oh, it was indeed miraculous!’ 

“Not long after the death of brother Orsette (1853),” continued 
Father Casey, “Pope Pius IX ordered the Superior General of the 
Redemptorists to transfer the central house of the order from Naples 
to Rome; hence the Redemptorists in June, 1854, purchased, on the 
Esquiline hill, the Villa Caserta, an old Roman palace, in the garden 
of which was still visible the ruins of the church of St. Matthew. 
The house was transformed into a monastery and a new church was 
built nearby, dedicated to St. Alphonsus Liguori. One of the fathers 
of Villa Caserta, searching one day among some old books and manu- 
scripts, discovered some valuable documents relating to the ruined 
church of St. Matthew, and in particular to a picture of Our Lady, 
famous for its many miracles. When he gave an account of what he 
had found out, one of the fathers suddenly exclaimed: ‘I know where 
this miraculous Madonna is. I have seen it myself many a time in 
the chapel of the Augustinians of Santa Maria in Posterula.’ The 
Father who thus spoke was none other than the one-time Mass server, 
Michael Marchi, who had since become a Redemptorist. The Very 
Rev. Father Mauron succeeded in obtaining the picture from the 
Augustinians, and, on January 19th, 1866, after a banishment of sixty 
years, Our Lady of Perpetual Help was again brought back to a 
sanctuary between St. Mary Major and St. John Lateran. This 
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restoration to public veneration of the miraculous picture of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help happened just fifty years ago. This is why the 
Redemptorists throughout the world have asked the Pope for per- 
mission to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of this event with special 
services in all their churches. Lovers of the Blessed Virgin have 
good reason to take part in this jubilee for many miracles have proved 
how well she is pleased when we honor this picture. The walls of 
the Redemptorist church in Rome, where the picture is enthroned, are 
lined with little silver hearts—the thanksofferings of people who have 
been cured or who have received other miraculous favors through the 
intercession of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. Exact copies of the 
original have been made by the thousands and touched to the 
miraculous picture and then set up in churches throughout the world 
or distributed to the people. Miracles upon miracles have been worked 
by means of these pictures. Just to give you one example: The 
basement of the Redemptorist church in Boston was almost filled with 
the crutches, braces, and so forth, left there by people who had been 
miraculously cured by making a novena in honor of the picture set 
up in that church. Everywhere in the world you will find people who 
love the Blessed Virgin kneeling before this picture and praying for 
help for body and soul.” 


“Uncle Tim, if I was sick would this picture make me well?” 


“Tf the Blessed Virgin would pray and it was good for your soul, 
God would make you well. And the Blessed Virgin so loves this 
picture, which reminds us of her sorrows and the sufferings of her 
Son, that she surely will pray for you if you honor it.” 

“Uncle Tim, Uncle Tim!” This time it was Baby Mary that spoke. 

The priest looked kindly upon the tiny bit of humanity that had 
clambered to his knee, and thought to himself rather proudly: Un- 
questionably I possess extraordinary skill as a story teller. Not many 
men could arouse the interest of this mere infant in a historical nar- 
rative as I have done. 

“What is it, Mary? What did you want to know?” he asked the 
child. 


“Uncle Tim, why don’t you wear a necktie like my papa?” said 
Baby Mary. 


C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 
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A SIMPLE PRESCRIPTION 





“The Queen of Heaven is so gracious and liberal,” says St. Andrew 
of Crete, “that she recompenses her servants with the greatest munifi- 
cence for the most trifling devotions.” 


Two conditions, however, 
there are: 


The first is, that when we offer her our devotions our souls 
should be free from sin or at least from attachment to it; otherwise 
she would address us as she addressed a wicked soldier spoken of by 


St. Peter Celestine. This soldier, while making no effort to amend 


- his life, still every day performed some devotion in honor of our 


Blessed Lady. One day he was suffering greatly from hunger, when 


Mary appeared to him and offered him some most delicious meats, 
but in so filthy a vessel that he could not bring himself to taste them. 
“T am the Mother of God,” the Blessed Virgin then said, “and I am 
come to satisfy thy hunger.” “But, O Lady,” he answered, “I can- 
not eat out of so dirty a vessel.” “And how,” replied Mary, “canst 
thou expect that I should accept thy devotions offered to me with so 
defiled a soul as thine?” The soldier understood and from that time 
on led a virtuous life. 

The second condition is perseverance in devotion to Mary: “Per- 
severance alone, says St. Bernard, will merit a crown.” When Thomas 
a Kempis, the author of the Following of Christ, was a young man, 
he used every day to have recourse to the Blessed Virgin with certain 


prayers. He one day omitted them; he then omitted them for some 


weeks ; and finally gave them up altogether. 
in a dream: 


came she said: 
thy devotions? 


One night he saw Mary 
she embraced all his companions, but when his turn 
“What dost thou expect, thou who hast given up all 
Depart, thou art unworthy of my caresses.” On 
hearing this, Thomas awoke in alarm, and thenceforward resumed 
all his ordinary prayers. 

Hence Richard of St. Lawrence with reason says, that “he who 
perseveres in his devotion to Mary will be blessed in his confidence 
and will obtain all he desires.” The advice given by St. John Berch- 
mans, of the Society of Jesus, deserves our particular attention. 
When this holy young man was dying, his companions entreated him, 
before he left this world, to tell them what devotion they could per- 


form which would be most agreeable to our Blessed Lady. He replied 
in the following remarkable words: 
provided it be constant.” 


“Any devotion, however small, 
St. ALpHonsus Licuort. 
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CHRIST'S TEACHING TODAY 


Our Lord was teaching in the temple. A circle of attentive listen- 
ers was gathered round Him. When lo, He is addressed by some of 
them: “Master, we know that thou art a true speaker, and teachest 
the way of God in truth.” The speakers were not illiterate men; 
men of the street. Far from it. They were men of learning; they 
held the keys of knowledge. It makes their insincerity all the more 
glaring. While the words of flattery were flowing from their lips, 
hate and anger were rankling in their hearts. They praised His 
teaching to. the stars; and all the while they scorned it, and plied 
every lever to keep the people from it. Is it not so in our present 
day? Many a volume teems with exuberant praise; many a pulpit 
gushes forta a stream of eulogy. But alas! Is it sincere? Modern 
science has much to be proud of in the field of physics and chemistry 
and engineering. But has it also come to be an oracle in matters of 
religion? Nowadays men have raised the hue and cry: Back to 
primitive Christianity. They mean Christianity pure and simple as it 
fell from the lips of Our Lord. And when in tense suspense we 
wonder what all this means, we are sadly disappointed. 


It is the flattery of the Pharisee, the praise that slays. Just listen to one 
of the most celebrated spokesman of modern theories. We refer to Harnack. 
His works have been translated into English now, especially his “History of 
Dogma,” and his lectures: “What is Christianity.’ His views have been 
propagated in many a magazine and are heard from many a pulpit. He admits 
that Christianity is based upon a message; and a message must have some 
contents. Now what is the message that Our Lord brought to us? Accord- 
ing to Professor Harnack, it comprised only three points: “Lordship of God, 
a better justice (the command of love) and forgiveness of sins.” Even this 
meagre allowance sheds little glory round Our Saviour. For a few pages 
further on, Harnack puts the question: “What has Christ brought, that is 
really new?” Here is the answer: “It is not hard to confront every single 
point of Christ’s message with a remark that will rob it of all claims to 
originality. It is the person, it is the act of his life that is new, that creates 
anything new.” Of course, the power and majesty of the person is an important 
element in the influence he will exert; but that is no reason why he should 
dim and dull the splendor of Our Lord’s reputation as a teacher of mankind. 
Centuries have pored in wrapt admiration over the words of wisdom which 
His lessons conveyed. But according to Harnack, there was little sense .in 
doing that, for there were no lessons to admire: “Therefore no one can 
express in words the teaching of Jesus; for it presents itself as a supramundane 
life, which must be experienced in the person of Jesus; and all its truth lies 
in this that such a life can be lived.” It sounds innocent: “no one can express 
it in words.” But be not deceived. He does not mean to say that it is so sub- 
lime, so heavenly. No, he simply means that there is nothing for the mind to 
conceive, and therefore nothing for words to express. Listen to his own con- 
fession: “Gospel is not dogma; for in believing the Gospel, knowledge has no 
part except in as far as it is a disposition of soul and a deed, i. e. a definite- 
ness of life.” In a hazy way, our thoughts may wander back to the pages of 
our catechism. We recall those questions, and all the light they have thrown 
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on the problems of life. But all that has nothing to do with the teachings of 
Our Lord, according to the Professor; for “the Gospel is no theoretical system of 
doctrine or philosophy of the universe.” Well, then what can it be? What is 
the religion of Christ? “An experience—it is only the religion which a man 
has himself experienced, that is to be confessed; every other creed or con- 
fession is in Jesus’ view hypocritical and fatal.” So we have it. Religion is 
only a feeling; a vague, mysterious, indefinable experience! 


Christ shorn of his dignity. The artist’s glory and crown is the 
masterpiece he produced. So the teacher’s fame rests with his doc- 
trine. Socrates, without the lessons he gave, would have died un- 
known to fame; Plato, without his soaring theories, would never be 
named by posterity; Aristotle, without his system of philosophy, would 
have passed into oblivion long ago. So, too, men would measure Our 
Lord. His teachings made Him truly the light of the world. Elimi- 
nate those teachings and the light is extinguished. His doctrine makes 
His work intelligible. Tear His teachings from the Gospel and He 
becomes a sphynx, silent, inscrutable. Let Him stand before the 
world as master of those lessons that have come down to us in His 
name; and all exclaim with one accord, in the words of Peter: 


Master, to whom else should we go; for thou alone hast the words 
of life? 


Lovingly do we compare Him with the greatest that earth ever achieved 
and history ever witnessed; and we bow before him as Our Lord and God. 
We admire the sublimity of His lessons and the easy grace with which He 
gave them. Others there were who posed as teachers of men; but they studied 
and struggled and consulted and travelled the world over in quest of knowl- 
edge; and the traces of their labor, their vague surmises, their uncertain grop- 
ings hang like a veil round their doctrine, make it a riddle for the wisest and 
put it beyond the reach of the humble. Even a St. Paul when raised to the 
third heavens stood aghast at the wonders he beheld; even his genius was so 
overpowered, that he could only mumble confusedly of the things he saw. 
But Our Lord speaks of the profoundest mysteries as we handle commonplaces ; 
He treats of the Trinity as of His family circle; He talks of heaven as of His 
home; looks back on the ages of an eternity already passed, as we revert to the 
years of boyhood; and His sight pierces the farthest future as easily as our 
purblind minds scan the fleeting present. The more men of earthly learning 
unpack their wisdom. the more incomprehensible do they become to ordinary 
hearers. But Our Lord, even when He conversed with the lowest classes, 
though He taught the fishermen while at their work, the children at play in 
the street, the widow and the beggar and the leper,—still all understood Him. 
We admire the unblemished truth of each and all of His teachings. Others 
have advanced theories of religion which soon dissolved into empty dreams and 
wild chimeras under the stern scrutiny of reason. Others may have pilfered 
a few gems from the treasures of ancient tradition or caught up a few sparks 
of light from the legitimate use of reason; but the gems were soon sunk deep 
into a morass of corruption, and the stolen sparks glimmered murkily through 
dense vapors of falsehood. There may have been poetry in the religion of 
Greece; but who would hark back to her myths? There may have been some 


fair ideas in the systems of Zoroaster and Buddha; but who would now care 
to consort with Ahriman and Ormuzd? or yearn for the desolate Nirvana? 
Christ alone has stood the test of keenest criticism. He alone has been found 
to be true gold. And with all this, we admire his originality. Mohamed was 
but a compiler. Buddha only gathered together the traditions scattered through 
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his land. While in the case of Our Lord we must exclaim with his country- 
men and his hearers: “Whence has this man his wisdom and learning?” Indeed, 
acknowledge His lessons and Christ is Lord of all; rob Him of His doctrine; 
and we lose much that is admirable. We bow before a man of evidently 
superior knowledge; while we readily challenge and disavow the authority of a 
person whose knowledge we question. No wonder that Harnack denies the 
real divinity of Christ; and leaves us but a man. And even this man is not an 
authority all along the line; even here we must be careful to sift the essential 
from the non-essential: “The ‘whole’ Christ, the ‘whole’ Gospel, if we mean 
by this motto the external image taken in all its details and set up for imita- 
tion, is just as bad and deceptive a shibboleth as the ‘whole’ Luther, and the 
like.” Hardly another knows how to censure and criticise Luther as Harnack 
does; and lo! now our Lord himself is liable to similar treatment. 


The Bible torn to scraps. Harnack with his followers may argue: 
but what if we do forfeit His teachings? Christ still remains as a 
model of virtues; and that is enough. But, we ask, how do we know 
that He is such a model of virtue? It is only because the Bible has 
recorded so many events of His holy Life. And just here lies the 
spring of the trap. If the Bible is not to be believed when it records 
all the teachings of Christ, then it is not to be believed when 
it records His actions either. So we lose both Christ and the Bible. 
The Bible is lowered to the contemptible condition of a witness whose 
testimony is found false in the far greater portion of his statements. 


Every page of the Gospel teems with His lessons of truth. He speaks of 
the glory He enjoyed with the Father ere the world was made, countless ages 
before Abraham ever was. He tells us of the secrets of justice and mercy 
welling from the Father’s bosom; secrets that fill the wicked with dismay, 
while they dry the tears of the just and bid them look with confidence to their 
home beyond the stars. He tells us of the mansion of endless bliss in heaven; 
and describes the house of grace He is rearing on earth. He welcomes all to 
enter that House of His Church by the gateway of Baptism; He invites all the 
faithful to partake of the Bread of Angels; he comforts the feeble and wounded 
by providing a remedy for repentant sinners; and banishes the gloom that 
lowers on the hour of death. He tells of His flock; and warns the sheep to 
hear the voice of the appointed shepherd. And must we tear all these pages 
from Holy Writ? The very facts recorded prove that he had doctrines to 
communicate to men. Friend and foe proclaim it. Open the twenty-second 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel and see how He instructs His enemies. They 
appear in rank. and file; first the insidious Pharisees are given a lesson, then the. 
Saducees are taught; then the, crestfallen lawyer must own the wisdom of 
Our Lord. Time and time again the people wondered at His parables. Just 
then we notice how Our Lord would sometimes call His apostles aside, and give 
them more particular explanations. No, it is not possible to sunder doctrine 
from practice in the Gospel, without destroying the truth of the Gospel; without 
tearing it to tatters. But this does not alarm Harnack. He is quite willing to 
condemn and approve; to preserve and throw over board; for he himself is 
the supreme authority and not the Bible. In one passage he raises this objec- 
tion: “The Gospel, it is said, is a great and sublime thing; and it has certainly 
been a saving power in history; but it is indissolubly connected with an anti- 
quated view of the world and history.” And how will he meet the charge? Will 
he loyally maintain the truth of the Gospel view? Or will he prefer to pose as 
judge supreme and pronounce the sentence that falsehood had filtered in upon 
the sacred page? Here are his words: “Firstly, no doubt it is true that the view 
of the world and history with which the Gospel is connected, is quite different 
from ours; and that view we cannot recall to life, and would not if we could; 
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but indissoluble the connection is not. I have tried to show what the essential 
elements in the Gospel are, and these elements are timeless.” Here we have it. 
Were all the words of God then all would be true, and eternally true. But 
Harnack rescues only what he calls essentials. All the rest he consigns to 
oblivion as “antiquated.” No wonder, that he soon made such progress as to 
deny inspiration bluntly and completely. “The doctrine of inspiration has at all 
times been taken seriously only as a question of dogmatics and on paper, and as 
such has gained only a phantom existence. In practice, its consequences are 
either not drawn at all, or only in a halfhearted way, because they simply 
cannot be drawn. Human life could not endure them.” Hardly another can 
speak of the Bible in tones so eulogistic; and hardly another could do more to 
lower and debase it. 


Christianity reduced to Harnackism. Christ has nothing to teach 
us; the Gospel is a very unreliable document; and then what is left 
of Christianity? Christianity is grounded on faith; and on faith as 
an act of the mind yielding assent to the doctrines of Christ. Our 
Lord explains it in St. John’s Gospel III, 11-12: “Amen, amen, I say 
to thee that we speak what we know, and we testify what we have 
seen, and you receive not our testimony. If I have spoken to you 
earthly things, and you believe not; how will you believe if I speak 
to you of heavenly things?” Here He requires faith as an act of 
believing; not merely a sentiment of confidence, not an outward act. 


The object we must accept are things that he knows and saw; thus requir- 
ing an assent of our minds to them. He announces them to us as a testimony; 
now, we accept another’s testimony when our minds assent to his assertion. 
He compares our faith in Him with our faith in men; now we believe men 
when we take their words as true. Surely such faith presupposes teaching. 
But what does Harnack think of faith? “In the first place, He (Our Lord) 
desired no other belief in His person and no other attachment to it than is 
contained in the keeping of His commandments.” Time was when Protestant 
theologians pushed the commandments and good works into the background; 
and now to some small extent, Harnack makes tardy amends. Christianity is 
grounded on unity in belief. Over and over again does St. Paul insist on this: 
“Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, that you 
all speak the same thing and that there be no schisms among you; but that 
you be perfect in the same mind and in the same judgment” (1 Cor. 1 10). 
At the very beginning of his first letter to Timothy we meet the same anxiety 
to avoid all differences of teaching: “I desire thee to remain at Ephesus, when 
I went into Macedonia, that thou mightest charge some not to teach otherwise” 
(1 Tim. 1, 3). How well does all this accord with that beautiful prayer which 
Our Lord breathed to His Father after His last supper: “And not for them 
(His Apostles) only do I pray, but for them also who through their word 
shall believe in me; that they all may be one” (John XVII, 20). In contrast 
with this we are not a little surprised at the deliberate coolness with which 
Harnack can assert: “And when we are reproached with our divisions, and 
told that Protestantism has as many doctrines as heads, we reply: So it has, 
but we do not wish it otherwise; on the contrary, we want still more freedom, 
still greater individuality in utterance and in doctrine.” There is no attempt to 
disprove the multiplied dissensions and divisions which a St. Paul would 
denounce in strongest terms; and Our Lord would deplore with bitterest tears. 
Nay more; he seeks even greater liberty; not as if such were a God-given right 
or God’s Holy Will; but simply with the curt and unreasoning: “We want it so.” 
Christianity is grounded on the doctrine of Christ. But what does modern 
science give us in its place? It offers only the views of men; views that on 
their own admission are contradicted and denied, and deservedly so; views that 
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crush and grind into powder the unity which Christ desires. Modern science 
offers only “Isms”. The “Isms” of chance-professors. It offers Harnackism, 
Schmiedelism, Sandayism or Hockingism; all but the teachings of Christ. How 
grateful must we not be to Our Holy Catholic Church, who through so many 
centuries has been loyal to the deposit of her faith; to that treasure of His 
teaching which Our Lord confided to her keeping. Even with her blood has 
she sealed her devotion in Our Lord and His doctrines; for a single word of 
His she cheerfully braved a thousand perils and persecutions. 


Joun ZeELteEr, C. Ss. R. 





IN THE NIGHT 





It was late one October night after a heavy storm. A chilly wind 
had arisen and the drizzling rain still swished and clicked against 
window-panes and shingles, while ever and again fitful flashes of red 
lightning stung the weary thunder to a low angry snarl. Through 
the rain the feeble light of the street-lamp scarcely kept the darkness 
at arm’s length. Down the dark street came a man of heavy muscular 
frame, but looking rather like a wild beast on its way home to its lair. 
His hat was crushed upon his head, his clothes wet and mud-stained, 
his gait listing, now leeward, now toward port. James Duran was 
drunk again. Again, I say; for it was occurring quite regularly of 
late. 

There was a time when James was the pride of Duggan Street: 
a healthy young athlete, a splendid entertainer, a steady worker. It 
was in those days, not so long ago, that he met Emily Share, the 
Only Girl. They were married with everyone’s good wishes; and 
people said, as the two passed down the aisle on their wedding day: 
“What a splendid pair! That will surely be a happy home!” So it 
was. And soon it became happier still for its Jack Jr. and its Lucy, 
the two prettiest babies in the block. 

But a year or two after Lucy was born a change had come into 
the home. Summer seemed to have passed with its laughing flowers 
and winter set in, with persistent coldness and dreariness. And the 
blossoms of love wilted and died. 

It happened in this way. James was trustee of St. Lucy’s Church, 
—that’s where Lucy’s name came from. Father Faine, the new 
pastor, was determined to renovate the Church. The position did not 
suit him; “it was altogether too difficult to reach for the greater part 
of his Congregation who lived on the other side of the river: it must 
be moved.” “It must not be moved,” said two or three men of the 
parish ; “it was here in the old days and here it must remain.” Things 
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evolved along the lines which human things alas only too often follow, 
when passion blinds men’s reason. It shall be,—it shall not be,—this 
was the next stage in developments, and then unfortunately James 
Duran was won over to the dissidents. Father Faine simply neg- 
lected them; he built to suit himself, knowing that the better part of 
his people believed in his plan. But the dissidents would not yield; 
they dug their trenches just outside the village-saloon: the owner 
would not let them bring hostilities inside. James, the strongest man 
of all, by silent consent became the leader. All looked up to him, 
all egged him on, all pushed him forward; their puny little hates and 
jealousies hid behind his grim anger. The silent flattery of leadership, 
even in a bad cause, was too much for him; it blinded him. 

One day, when with his handful of rebels, James lay entrenched 
in the old place before the saloon, the priest chanced to come down 
the road, evidently bearing Communion to some sick person. James 
saw him approach, and deliberately turned his back to the priest. 
He with more zeal perhaps than tact said severely: “James Duran, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. Why, the priest is passing on 
a sick-call with the Blessed Sacrament. Do you dare to insult your 
God?” 

Somehow or other it so impressed the men that they fell away 
from James Duran as if he had been cursed. They stood aside, lifted 
their hats as the priest passed on, then slunk away, some home, some 
into the saloon, leaving James alone. For a moment right and wrong 
struggled in his breast for the mastery. But he shaded his eyes to 
heaven and looked to earth alone, and pride leaped to the helm to 
lead him awry. The sight of his comrades slinking away from him 
hardened his heart. 

“Never, never again near a Church!” he snarled with clenched 
teeth; “no, nor shall any of my children go either!” 

He deliberately slammed the gates of Paradise, and walked forth 
into the dreary domains of godlessness, a Cain at enmity with all 
good spirits. He went into the saloon, and the angel shaded his eyes 
as he wrote for the first time: James’ Duran drunk. After that it 
happened often, for he drank to quench the searing flames of 
conscience. 

Just this stormy night in October he had been drinking; it made 
him hard and fiendish. He sat alone as usual; while at the other 
tables the village-folks were at their games and drink, heedless of the 
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storm outside. A sudden flare lit up the dingy room,—the thunder 
leaped into the breach and boomed its deafening volley full upon the 
frail building, so that it rocked upon its beams. In an instant rough 
faces grew pale; cards and dice-boxes fell from trembling hands; 
everyone moved away from the table and some even involuntarily 
made the sign of the cross. They stood in a silent group, anxiously 
watching the storm, and apparently, expecting each moment that the 
next flash would light them into another world. Duran alone re- 
mained unmoved. He lolled on his chair, his unstéatly hand on the 
filled glass, and hissed: ‘That must be the man they call God raving 
at me. Ha ha! But neither he nor Father Faine can touch me!” 
And he laughed the hideous laugh of a brutalized man. When the 


storm had abated he started home with a drunk that made him a real 
fiend. 


Meanwhile his wife and children at home were huddled together, 
telling their beads before a picture of our Lady of Perpetual Help. 
It was a remembrance of the last Mission held at the parish church. 
They had hid it from father, and when he was gone, of nights, they 
brought it out and placed it on the mantel-piece, that they might say 
their devotions before it. jNext to it stood a statue of the Sacred 
Heart. Night after night they knelt here, fingering their rosaries, 
weeping with Our Lady in her sorrows, while they pleaded for father. 
Night after night they prayed, trusting that Mary would still help, 
though now the days were wearing into weeks and weeks into months. 
Here they would kneel till the unsteady tread on the sidewalk out- 
side told them that father was coming. Then little feet scampered 
off to bed, and the statue and picture were slipped into their hiding 
place. As Emily stowed the picture of our Lady away, she would 
look at it once more, and whisper: “You will help, Mother, I know 
a 

So here they knelt again this night, fear for poor deluded father 
mingling with their dread of the storm. Suddenly there was a heavy 
tread on the front step, a fumbling at the keyhole, then the footsteps 
came into the room. Crash! went a chair as the man stumbled 
against it, and a fearful curse followed it. Emily and her children 
had intended instantly to rise, as they had done so often of late, for 
they knew it made father angry to see them at their prayers. They 
were so frightened, however, by his sudden appearance, that they 
could not move, but stared anxiously toward the door, where, before 
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they knew it, the man on whom all their honor and love should have 
centered stood before them. 

There he stood for a while in the doorway; then he laughed,—but 
his laugh turned into snarls: he seemed to be mad. Emily and her 


two frightened children shrank back against the wall till they stood . 


directly beneath the statue of the Sacred Heart and the image of our 
Lady. The terror-stricken: mother, with the two children clinging to 
her dress and trying to hide within its folds, crouched against the 
wall, presented a picture of agony as dire as that of Laocoon. 

“Woman,” shrieked the man, “didn’t I tell you I'll not have any 
of that in my house? That these children of mine shall not hear any 
of that nonsense?” 


“James,” said Emily bravely, “why, we were doing it for your 
sake. We don’t know what to do any more; you are so miserable and 
you have ruined the beautiful paradise we had. So we prayed to 
God and our Lady for you and for our home.” 

“God! Emily, no more of that word! I'll not have it! I turned 
my back upon God forever!” 

“T shall not make the children as miserable as you are, James. It 
is only since you turned from God that all this misery has come upon 
us.” 
“Woman,” cried the man with a voice that would befit a lost soul, 
“woman, do you blame all on me?” And seizing the chair that lay 
before him, he hurled it at her with all his might. It struck the 
Sacred Heart statue and hurtled it off the mantel-piece down upon 
Baby Lucy. 

“Mamma, I’m killed,” cried the child and fell headlong,—a stream 
of blood flowing from her head to the floor. The statue rolled to 
James’ feet and he crushed it into fragments. 

Lucy lay there, still as death, white as a lily, except for a stream 
of blood that came steadily from under her golden hair and now 
stained her white nightie. A cry of horror and motherly anguish 
broke from Emily’s lips: 

“James, you brute, you have killed the baby!” 

That cry seemed to rouse the father in him. A terrible light came 
into his eyes; he stared as in a stupor; he staggered toward a chair; 
he tore at his hair with his hands; he looked on dazed. Emily gath- 


ered up her child and carried it to bed. Little Jack cried almost 
hysterically. 
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“Hush, Jack,” said the mother; “run, get the doctor while I bathe 
baby’s head.” Little Jack Jr. went out bravely into the wet, dark 
night. Luckily it was only a short way he had to go. The doctor 
came immediately; he looked very serious. 

“It seems very bad indeed; a bad cut,” he said; “I shall only be 
able to tell in the morning whether there is any hope for her! How 
did it happen?” he queried. 

“Why,” said Emily, ‘the statue fell from the mantel-piece just as 
she stood beneath it, and it struck her. See, there are the pieces!” 

“How sad!” he said, apparently not noticing James; “but accidents 
will happen. I shall be here in the morning,” he continued, pinning 
the last bandage on the head of the child. He gathered up his instru- 
ments and went out. 

With him, all hope seemed for a moment to have departed. Emily 
fell upon her knees before the bed, wringing her hands, repeating the 
child’s name,—but no sign of life. Jack Jr. clung to his mother and 
sobbed aloud. The sight would have melted the stones. All at once 
a light seemed to dawn on the mother: in her terror she had for- 
gotten entirely about the priest. 

“Jack, dear, are you afraid to go out again and get the priest?” 

“No, mother; it has stopped raining now, and the moon is bright 
again.” 

The night was so full of terrors and excitement that Jack forgot 
all about sleep. Like a little man he started bravely on his long way. 

Emily was alone now with her child. This was the mother’s hour: 
the hour of abandoned hope. There lay the child of her heart, God 
only knows whether dead or alive. There sat her husband, dull silent, 
immovable, with his head bent low and buried deep in his hands. 

“Tf God be merciful,” he murmured to himself yet audibly, “save 
the child.” 

At that a sudden inspiration seemed to seize the mother. With 
infinite tenderness she raised the all but lifeless form of the baby in 
her arms, and lifted it up to the picture of our Lady of Perpetual 
Help that still stood on the mantelpiece. 

“Mother,” she prayed with a fervor that would have brought 
tears to the coldest eye, “Mother, you are called Lady of Perpetual 
Help; help me now; by the sorrow you felt when you stood beneath 
the cross of your dying Child, save my baby!” 

Scarcely had the words passed her lips, when the little one wrig- 
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gled hands and feet and turned upon its mother with bright smiling 
eyes. 

“Mamma, I’m all right!” she cried, as if waking from a dream; 
“How is daddy?” 

It brought James to his feet with a leap and a bound. He could 
hardly believe his senses. The overjoyed Emily turned to her hus- 
band, forgetting all else, held the darling out to him, and fairly 
shouted : 

“James, look, the Mother of God has saved her! God has heard 
our prayer!” 

“Don’t give her to me,” said James humbly, shrinking back. “She 
| is a child of God’s and Mary’s. Oh, I can hardly pronounce those 
| names. Wait till I am a child of God again, then I will take her. 
| Emily can you 
| Just then the door flew open and Jack Jr. came in, followed by the 
| priest. Emily was the first to greet him. Joyously holding out the 
child to him, she said: 

“Baby’s cured; no need of you now, Father!” 

“But father is sick; sick in his soul.” It was James who was 
speaking now. “Perhaps you can cure me.” 

The big man was standing before the little priest like a child, with 
| his eyes on the ground. 
| “James Duran,” said the priest; and seizing the man’s hand drew 
him toward himself; “the angels in heaven are rejoicing tonight over 
| another sheep that our Lady has found again and led home. You 
_must come to me in the morning.” 

: “No, Father; if you have time, here and now at the feet of our 
‘Lady of Perpetual Help. Listen to my story.” 

| Emily took her child to the other room, Jack caressing the baby’s 
hand. 

| “Come, Jack,” she said, “we'll finish the rosary of our Lady.” 

_ That night James took darling Lucy into his arms; for he was 
again and forevermore a child of God and Mary. 

AUGUSTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


” 





Who knows! Perhaps if father and mother and the children 
joined more frequently in family prayer we would not hear so often 
of ruined homes and deserted parents. The bonds that are blessed by 
‘God are strong as steel. 
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WHEN THE MISSIONARY COMES HOME 





Occasionally, weather and time permitting, the old Missionary 
comes with us on our walks. There are many places where we could 
go, but our favorite rendezvous is a little hill some two miles from 
home. We call it Bunker Hill—not for any resemblance it bears to 
the historic hill in Massachusetts, but because one of our earliest visits 
to the spot was characterized by a sham battle which many of us 
recall with pleasure. 


It was to this place we walked one day with the Missionary. We 
had promised him a view from the summit of Bunker Hill which he 
would never forget: to the south stretches of rich pasture land, 
with here and there a wood to break the monotony, to the east our 
own home, solitary but majestic, looking down into the calm waters 
of the lake; and beyond our home the snug little city of Oconomowoc, 
and beyond this a faint, wavering outline of hills. Far, far away to 
the northeast is conspicuous the Carmelite monastery of “Holy Hill,” 
where hundreds of pilgrims flock each year to show their devotion to 
the Mother of God. 


All this we promised the Missionary. But he and we were sadly 
disappointed, for just as we neared Bunker Hill a storm came out of 
the north and blackened all our picture, and drove us to seek shelter 
in.a farm house near by. 


“This storm reminds me,” said the Missionary, “of a wonderful 
proof I once received of the kind, all-protecting Providence of God.” 
Even the good farmer, who had already begun a dissertation on the 
crops, was willing to become an attentive listener. 

“There is a little town in Missouri, called De Soto, which seems 
to be the special, divinely-appointed play-ground for storms. These 
rowdy children of the heavens come at any moment of the day or 
night—and they come almost without warning. They look around for 
weak houses, old barns and the like; and then begin their game— 
a mighty costly game, too! Each one has a distinct office to perform. 
The lightning breaks, the winds blow down, the rain comes in to ruin 
what both have left, and the thunder cheers and claps at the whole 
performance. 


“We had one of those noisy entertainments during a mission we 
gave there not long ago. Old Father Enright—Lord have mercy on 
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him !—used to think the devil had a great deal to do with storms, 
especially with those which occur during a Mission. I can say that, 
if ever his Satanic majesty controlled the elements for his own bad 
motives, he did it that one night of our mission in De Soto. The old 
folks said it was the worst storm they had seen in thirty years. 

“The next morning was bright and cheery. Just as I finished my 
breakfast, I was called to the parlor. 

“*Father,’ said my visitor, after introducing me to his wife and 
little six-year-old girl, ‘my wife and I have been attending the mission 
regularly, but we cannot stay till the end. We thought you would 
like to know the reason why.’ 

“ ‘Certainly,’ I said, ‘sit down.’ 

“Well, Father, last night’s storm fell heavy on our home. It 
came in like a thief and what it could not carry away it spoiled. So 
we are going now to St. Louis till we get things built up again. 

“*Now, my dear friends,’ I said, and I was about to give them 
what consolation I could, but the man stopped me. 

“No, no, Father,’ he said, ‘you need not fear that we will grumble 
against God. We have every reason to be grateful to Him.’ 

“*How’s that?’ I asked. 

“He pointed to his little daughter and said: 

““Every evening, before we left home to come here to church, 
little Eileen was put off to bed. She never complained or showed any 
desire to come along until last evening. Then she begged us to take 
her with us. We refused at first, but she begged and pleaded again 
and again. Just for one night! That's all she asked. She wished to 
see the Mission—just this one night. So we brought her along, and 
the poor thing slept all through the sermon and the storm. You can 
imagine, Father, what feelings were in our hearts when we went 
home and found our house practically in ruins. A stroke of lightning 
had destroyed it, and of all the furniture nothing was so badly smashed 
up.as Eileen’s little cot.’ ” 

“I wonder,” said the farmer, “if much of the crops was destroyed.” 

MicuHaev H. Patue, C. Ss. R. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 

















Our Lord’s life is summed up by the Evangelist in the words: He 
went about doing good. Mary while on earth was pleased to remain 
hidden; but now she, like her divine Son, is going about doing good. 
There are as many Canas, it would seem, as there are homes where 
her image is reverenced and her name invoked. Under the title of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, in particular, she has been pleased to 
live among us, consoling, cheering, curing, bringing the wayward 
back, giving strength to the weak, securing help for the needy, restor- 
ing life even to the dying. And often her help has been to all appear- 
ances wonderful. If we only knew the wonders wrought by this 
sweet mother, day by day, in homes where affliction under one of its 
many forms enters! How our love for her and our confidence in her 
intercession would grow! We give a few examples, chosen you might 
say at random from among hundreds, of what Mary, invoked under 
the title of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, has done for her devoted 


children. We recount these favors, mostly, in the words of the grate- 
ful recipients. 


PERPETUAL HELP INDEED! 





From the Mission Church, conducted by the Redemptorist Fathers 
at Roxbury, Mass., we received the following letter in answer to our 
request as to the results of devotion to Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
there. 

“Since its origin in this Church, devotion to our Lady of Perpetual 
Help has ever been on the increase. On all feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin, as well as on all Wednesday afternoons at three o’clock, a 
special devotion is held in her honor. The average attendance on 
Wednesday afternoon is 2,000; but on the feasts of our Lady it varies 
from 3,000 to 3,500. 

“During the past ten years the average number of Novena Books 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help given out each year was 106,000; the 
number of medals of Our Lady annually, 180,500; and the average 
number of people receiving a special blessing each year was 17,600. 

“During the Novena, which began Pentecost Sunday, 1871, a lady / 
afflicted for fifteen years with a very painful and distressing malady i 
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was advised to have recourse to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. Her 
husband had spent hundreds of dollars in trying to obtain her cure by 
medical aid. The eminent physicians, Drs. Slater and Storer, and 
others, pronounced the disease incurable, especially as it was by 
nature hereditary. However, full of confidence in Our Lady, she 
began the novena, was completely cured on the second day, and came 


ten days later to receive Holy Communion in thanksgiving for the 
favor received. 


“A glance at the ‘Annals’ of this shrine reveals cures of mental 
troubles, blindness due to cataracts, painful abscesses of the skull, 
ulcerated eyes, rheumatic swelling of the entire body, double pneu- 
monia, dimness of sight (of seventeen years’ standing), cancer of the 
tongue, malarial fever of four years’ standing, fractured ankle, chronic 
inflammation, hip disease, paralysis of the right side and arm (to- 


gether with the loss of speech for three years), eczema and other 
diseases.” 





NEVER LOSE COURAGE 





It happened in Liége, Belgium. A mother, with several children, 
had a modest store, which served as their only support, One day a 
bill came in for six hundred dollars, due within ten days. They 
simply could not raise the sum. What to do? Happily all had a 
great devotion to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. “Children,” said the 
mother, “let us begin a novena immediately to Our Lady.” Every 
eye brightened at the idea: “yes, we will make a fervent novena.” 

The whole family joined with great fervor, continuing their 
prayers and acts of devotion and self-denial for nine days. The last 
day had already come, and still no help. Had Our Lady abandoned 
them? Apparently. Sales went so poorly that they managed to 
scrape together only half of the required sum. Already the young 
people began to lose courage: “All our hopes are dashed to pieces,” 
they said, “our future ruined.” But the mother, inspired with un- 
shaken confidence in Mary, rebuked them for complaining. “My 
children,” she said, “do not lose courage; you will see, Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help will assist us. Tomorrow we will all go to Mass to- 
gether to thank Our Lady for what she has done for us so far.” They 
did so. What was their surprise, on coming home, to find their little 


store besieged by a crowd of customers! The stream kept coming 
s 
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all day long, and they could hardly satisfy all demands. When eve- 


ning came, they had taken in $340,—$40 more than was required to 
pay the bill due that day. 





“IF I COULD ONLY GO TO CHURCH” 





Two Redemptorist Fathers were giving a Mission at a little town 
in France. Not far from the Church there lived a girl of twenty-one, 
who had been confined to bed for almost a year. She could scarcely 
eat or sleep and was altogether unable to sit or stand upright. She 
was suffering from softening of the spinal column (myelitis). The 
doctor who attended her declared that a cure was impossible, that no 
doctor’s skill could do anything for her. They called in another doc- 
tor. He declared: “I cannot cure you; you will never be able to sit 
or stand upright except with the aid of an iron corset to hold you.” 

In this condition she was when one of the missionaries visited her. 
What she regretted most was that she could not attend the Mission. 
“Pray to Our Lady,” said the missionary; “she will cure you; then 
you can come.” At the same time he gave her a medal and picture 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, telling her to start a novena with 
her family. She began. On the afternoon of the eighth day the 
missionary came again to hear her confession. He found her still in 
the same helpless condition. An hour or so after his departure, how- 
ever, while the girl’s mother was at church and she alone, she at- 
tempted to rise; to her astonishment, she could do so without any 


trouble. She dressed and ran to her neighbors, crying: “I am cured! 
I am cured!” 


Together they went to the Church, for all the neighborhood knew 
of her illness and of the doctor’s decision, and all pitied the girl’s 
fate. And now they said the rosary aloud at Our Lady’s shrine in 
thanksgiving for the sudden cure obtained through her intercession. 
Next day the girl attended Mass, received Cotmmunion, heard the 
Sermon, and knelt during a second Mass without feeling the least 
fatigue. She never after perceived any effects of her illness. 





IN “DARK” SOUTH AMERICA 





So it is called by some Protestant Missionaries. But tell me, 
reader, is it not by their ideals that you judge nations as well as 
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individuals? Will men’ be other than their ideals, the models they 
hold up to their minds as the objects of all their aims and striving? 
What is the ideal of South American Catholic Womanhood? It is 
Mary, and especially under the title of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 

From a letter from Cauquenes in Chili we glean the following 
description of the so-called “Perpetual Supplication,” a confraternity 
to honor Mary. “It has 1,200 associates, divided into “choirs” of 
from fifteen to forty members each. Every day ten choirs visit the 
Blessed Sacrament and spend an hour before Our Lady’s shrine. In 
the surrounding country places, whose people cannot get to church 
so often, similar choirs are formed who make their devotions at home. 
They meet on Sundays and holidays. This country league has 1,500 
associates, divided into fifteen choirs. And so in other cities and 
towns of Chili.” 

Daily communion in thought with Mary can hardly produce fruits 
of darkness. 

In the Argentine Republic, devotion to Our Lady is also well 
known, and in Buenos Ayres in particular, the Archconfraternity 
under her protection has inspired many good works, such as Circles 
for Catholic Workmen, an Employment Bureau, Home for servant 
girls, a Relief Society for the poor. An associate writes: “It is now 
thirty years‘ since the Redemptorist Fathers brought the image of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help to Buenos Ayres. Little by little the 
noble and generous Argentine people warmed to Our Lady and wove 
affection for her into the very fibres of their hearts. But Our Lady 
on her part opened the way to those hearts for herself, by the numer- 
ous and often wonderful favors she conferred on all without distinc- 
tion who had recourse to her.” 

From Peru a Missionary writes: “I believe there is scarcely a 
single Catholic home in all Peru in which you will not find the image 
of Our Lady, and you will scarcely find a single person who has not 
a special devotion to her, or does not call upon her in trials and diffi- 
culties. Even in the distant towns scattered through the mountain 
regions, the sweet name of Our Lady of Perpetual Help is known 
and invoked. Nor do the Indians yield to the whites in their mani- 
festations of affection toward her who is the perpetual help of Chris- 
| tians without distinction of race or nation. Here, too, in addition to 
the Archconfraternity of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, the ‘Perpetual 
| Supplication’ has found a ready welcome. The Association is here 
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divided into fifty-two choirs. The members oblige themselves (1) to 
spend an hour every week, with their choir, before the image of Mary 
in prayer for the needy, afflicted, sinners, etc.; (2) to assist at the 
monthly general Communion; (3) to contribute to the good works 
set on foot by the Association. When one dies, the members of that 
choir assist at the Mass, receiving Communion during it, and each 
must make the way of the cross four times within a month for the 
repose of the soul of the deceased. In Lima there are so many associ- 
ates that we were obliged to divide them into two groups for their 
general communion,—as many as 800 going to communion at one 
time.” 

The following is taken from a letter from Riobamba in Ecuador: 
“On May 1, 1871, devotion to Our Lady of Perpetual Help may be 
said to have been solemnly instituted in Riobamba. At the foot of 
her image were gathered together a countless throng, many of whom 
had long neglected the practice of their faith. From that day .on a 
two-fold stream was set in motion between heaven and earth: a 
stream of supplications that welled up from the hearts of the faithful, 
and a stream of graces and wonders that broke from the heart of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help. How many conversions! How many 
cures! How many temporal favors! How many consolations! And | 
what has occurred here, is repeated in other cities and towns of | 
Ecuador where Our Lady is known.” 


NEVER INVOKED IN VAIN 





An honorable family in a little town in Germany were in severe | 
financial straits. They did not wish to make known their needs to j 
anyone. But they put all their hope in Our Lady of Perpetual Help. | 

“You alone, O good Mother,” the mother of this family used to : 
repeat again and again each day, “you alone can help us; do not) 
abandon us now.” : 

One day the family received a letter, in an unfamiliar handwriting, | 
from a strange and unknown post-office. They opened it, and lo! 
the sum of money they needed to meet a debt which was overdue and 
which they were unable to pay was enclosed within. The letter bore} 
no signature and simply read: “Never has Mary been invoked in| 
vain. Courage: Our Lady of Perpetual Help is watching over you.’’ 

Imagine the joy of the distressed family! Nor did they fail te, 
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show their gratitude to Mary, whose picture they always kept en- 
| shrined on a little altar in their home. 
| The German monthly magazine, “Maria Hilf,” is devoted to the 
| spread of devotion to Our Lady. Every month it brings a long list 

of intentions and thanksgivings for favors received—an eloquent testi- 

mony of the confidence of the faithful in Our Lady’s intercession as 
well as of her constant and perpetual help. How many a burden of 
| sorrow she has lifted from weary shoulders! 
\ 


THE MOTHER'S FRIEND 





“Tt was the eve of my novitiate. Friends wished me success and 
God-speed. Among the many a certain Mrs. N. begged a few words 
| with me. ‘You are about to become a Redemptorist,’ she said; ‘they 
_ have great devotion to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. To urge you 
to cherish great love for the Blessed Virgin under this favorite title, 
| I wish to tell you how our dear Mother brought relief to me in an 
hour of sore anxiety. Before the birth of my child, I sustained a 
severe shock. The attending physician assured me that the child 
would be crippled for life. It was then I hastened to Our Mother of 
| Perpetual Help. ‘Mother,’ I said, ‘Pity me, an anxious mother, show 
| your love and protection to one who loves you!’ 















: “The good soul continued her devotions perseveringly, trusting she 
would surely be heard. Picture her joy, then! Her child came, 
| healthy and sound, and to this day the protection of Mary rests upon 
| it, for it is the healthiest in the family. On leaving, this good mother 
said: ‘Be sure to foster a great devotion to Our Mother of Perpetual 
| Help. In doubts and difficulties, in moments dark and dreary, when 
| lonesome thoughts of disgust creep upon you, then go before the 
| picture; you will find solace there.’ 

“To this day I cannot forget the zeal this pious mother displayed 
on that occasion. And often, as the years roll by, I think: ‘How 
fortunate to be classed among those to whom Pope Pius IX entrusted 
ithe picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help.’ ”—Taken from a letter. 


When Susie comes home from Church the worldly mother asks: 
“What did the Mulligan girls have on today?” The truly Christian 
nother inquires: ‘What did Father Peter preach about?” 
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JUBILEE NUMBER 





Fifty years ago, Almighty God, in His mercy and loving kindness, 
consigned the Miraculous Image of Our Lady of Perpetual Help to 
the spiritual sons of St. Alphonsus Liguori, to the members of the 
Redemptorist Order. No symbol could have been more fitting. The 
Redemptorists had received from their Father and Founder, St. 
Alphonsus Liguori, the sacred trust of preaching at all times and in 
all places to the sinful and sorrowing children of Eve trust in Her 
whom the Saviour had given to men to be their Perpetual Help. 

With tender, child-like love for Her, with a burning desire to 
honor and glorify Her, the Redemptorists send out into the world this 
number of the Liguorian dedicated to the Jubilee of the Miraculous 
Image of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 

Their fond wish and hope is that all who read it may learn to 
know Her, that knowing Her, they may love Her, that loving Her, 
they may put their trust in Her, and that putting their trust in Her, 
they may find in Her, amid sickness and sorrow, amid temptation and 
trials, in every necessity of soul or body, their constant, their unfail- 
ing, their Perpetual Help! 


THE MIRACLE OF PENTECOST 





Do you know the date of the miracle of Pentecost? The year of 
Our Lord 33, the 49th day after His Resurrection from the dead. 
Wrong! The date of the miracle is yesterday, today, and tomorrow, 
and every day until the end of the world. It is a perpetual miracle. 
It began when that mighty wind shook the upper room where Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus, and the disciples were assembled, and tongues 
of fire rested upon their heads; it will end when the stars will fall 
from the heavens, when the powers of the heavens will be moved, and 
the Son of Man will come to judge the world by fire. The same Holy 
Spirit that comforted the trembling disciples on the first Pentecost 
Sunday will quiet the terror of His faithful followers on that last 
great day. He will be the constant support of Christ’s Church and its 
members throughout all the intervening ages. 
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The perpetual miracle of Pentecost is the perpetual fulfilment of 
the Saviour’s prophecy. He had said to the Apostles, the first rulers 
of His Church, and to their successors for all time: “TI shall ask the 
Father, and He shall give you another Paraclete [the Holy Ghost], 
that He may abide with you forever.” The existence of Hiis Church, 
unchanging and unchanged, yesterday, today, and until the end of 
time, is a proof of the constant indwelling of the Holy Ghost in that 
Church, so evident that none but the wilfully blind can fail to see it. 
Were that Church not supported and sustained by the Divine Spirit, 
it would have been ruined a hundred times. Every agency that the 
powers of hell could command has labored for its destruction. Per- 
secution from without and treachery from within; the libels of its 
implacable enemies and the scandals of many of its unworthy children ; 
the Neros and the Crowleys and the Carranzas; the apostates Julian 
and Luther and Henry and Murri; schism and heresy; Arianism and 
Modernism; the Manichaeans and the A. P. A.’s; imperial edicts and 
the unspeakable Menace! The more envenomed and deadly their 
attacks, the more did they emphasize the perpetual miracle of Pente- 
cost—the presence in the Catholic Church of the Holy Ghost protect- 
ing it until the end of time that the gates of hell may not prevail 
against it. 

“A milk-white hind, immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on the lawns and in the forest ranged: 

Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds, 
And Scythian shafts, and many-wingéd wounds, 
Aimed at her heart; was often forced to fly, 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die.” 


THE PEACEMAKER 





Once more America, with her one hundred million citizens, has 
barely avoided a plunge into the seething maelstrom of fire and blood. 
In the daily papers, reporting that the crisis was over, was a little 
obscure news item to the effect that the Pope had sent a message to 
the Kaiser and to President Wilson. 


But the watch dogs were soon on the scent. This coincidence was 
altogether too striking for their taste. In fact, it looked far too much 
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as though an appeal from the Holy Father had been the deciding 
influence that prevented America and Germany from breaking off 
friendly relations. A hurried dispatch was made up somewhere and 
attributed to somebody and communicated to the Associated Press. 
The dispatch read: “Pope did not send message to Kaiser or Presi- 
dent Wilson.” ‘Thus the day was saved. The bigots, who throw a fit 
if they overhear so much as a kindly whisper of the Pope, breathed 
freely again. 

Whether or not it was the Pope who prevented a break in the 
most recent crisis, we do not pretend to know. We do know, however, 
that he is the only person in the world who could have had any influ- 
ence over the two nations, each exasperated by the real or imaginary 
wrongs it had received from the other. We do know that he was 
keeping in closest touch with every move, always ready to make any 
personal sacrifice rather than see more of his children (for he is the 
Father of all) sucked into the deadly whirlpool of war. We do know 
that evidence of the most convincing nature supports the belief that it 
was the Pope, and the Pope alone, that averted a break between the 
two countries shortly after the Lusitania incident. 

God grant that the peoples may raise their heads from the sea of 
woe, into which their own pride and self-sufficiency has cast them, 
and receive the Pope for what he really is—the Vicar of the Prince 
of Peace! This year is notable as being the Eleventh centenary of 
the Pope, Leo III, whose motto was, “Glory to God and peace to 
men,” and who, by crowning Charlemagne Emperor of the West, did 
more for the peace of Europe than any other human being either 
before or since. This year is notable furthermore as being the 
seventh centenary of the Pope, Innocent III, before whose throne 
came the dukes, princes, kings, and emperors of the East as well as 
the West to settle their disputes, and who, it is said, introduced into 
Holy Mass the words: “Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of 
the world, Give us peace.” God grant that this year will be made 
more notable still by the fact that the Pope, Benedict XV, will be 
invited to the counsels of the nations, listened to with respect, and 
followed with docility, when he outlines the way to bring lasting 
peace out of the great world war of the twentieth century! For this 
let us pray to Christ, the Prince of Peace, and to his Blessed Mother, 
Our Perpetual Help. 








SS 
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JUNE BRIDES 





Recipe for making June brides: 1) Take one young woman. Be 
careful to select only one who can cook and take care of a house, and 
who has learned not merely at the High School Domestic Science 
Class, but by rolling up her sleeves and helping mother. 


2) Take one good Catholic young man who is not afraid to work, 
but is deathly afraid of loafing and of all the accompaniments usually 
found with loafing. 

3) Prepare them by a reasonably short period of company-keep- 
ing, conducted in strict accordance with the laws of Christian modesty, 
not after the manner of the criminally imprudent courtships of the 
present day. 

4) Let them notify the young lady’s pastor at least three weeks 
before the prospective wedding and carefully follow his instructions, 
especially with regard to making a serious general Confession of their 
whole lives, in order to prepare their hearts to receive all the graces 
possible in the holy sacrament of Matrimony—graces which will be 
their strength and their solace in the trials of married life. 

5) Bring them to the church and let them marry during Mass 
and receive Holy Communion. 

Follow this recipe to the letter, and you will be gratified to see 
your care rewarded by the very perfection of a June Bride; on the 
other hand, neglect a single one of the foregoing prescriptions, and the 
result is almost certain to be loathsome and disgusting. 


“YOU’RE A GRAND OLD FLAG” 





The Denver Jewish News deftly and skillfully takes the measure 
of the bellwethers among the A. P. A.’s, Guardians of Liberty, and 
such like herds, when it says: “Whenever the chronic office seeker 
can attract no attention to his campaign, when there are no issues, or 
when he stands for nothing of value, the easiest thing in the world is 
to begin waving the flag and saying that he alone represents it and 
honors it and all who do not favor his candidacy are deficient in 
patriotism.” 


The scamps that work the puppets in these patriotic (?) con- 
spiracies have an axe to grind. Hence their eagerness to dish out 
no-Popery dope to the dupes who turn the grindstone. They love the 
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flag, they do—just as a bum loves the bumpers, because they expect it 
to take them somewheres. 


THE SUMMER GIRL 





The summer girl, how bright and winning she is! We mean the 
Christian girl—Christian in name and conduct, the girl whose brothers 
will respect and reverence womankind, whose future husband will be 
blessed and happy among men. How bright and winning she is in 
the light airiness of her summer outfit! Her gown is neat, modest, 
and becoming, her smile contagious, her hands ready and quick for 
deeds of kindness, her eyes bright with the twin lights of purity and 
joy. Her chiefest charm, her costliest ornament, is her maidenly 
innocence. 

It is especially after seeing her and thanking God for sending such 
angels to this sordid earth, that we turn with loathing, almost with 
nausea, from that other type of summer girl,—the type that insults 
the eye of pure men and feeds the filthy passions of the impure by 
her semi-nakedness. Her one desire is to be attractive. And she is 
attractive; every appeal to lust is attractive, and her dress is cut and 
designed, her movements timed to appeal to lust. She is attractive, 
as rum is attractive to the besotted drunkard or “dope” to the stupe- 
fied drug fiend. She is attractive, otherwise the haunts of infamy, 
where this style of dress is planned and popularized, would not have 
such an irresistible fascination for men of weak minds and loose 
morals. To all that is bestial and vile in man, this type of summer 
girl is attractive. 

Let every woman, proud of the name of woman and worthy to 
bear it, strain every nerve to prevent these lecherous attractions in 
dress and conduct from breaking forth from the dens where they 
had their origin. God help the land where such attractions begin to 


pollute the air of Christian homes and even outrage the sanctity of 
the house of God! 


THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS 





The hand of God guiding His Church is visible, not only in her 
doctrines, but likewise in her devotions. He has preserved the devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the special devotion of the month 
of June, for these latter days when men’s bodies can no longer bear 
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the strenuous penances of the Fathers of the Desert, but when men’s 
hearts are still capable of love as strong as that of any saint of the 
early Church. The special fitness of this devotion for our day and 
age is evinced by its popularity. The image of the Sacred Heart is 
set up and honored in every truly Catholic home; the First Friday 
has become the grand Communion day throughout the Catholic world. 
The profound understanding of the sentiments of Jesus, the deep, 
practical, personal love for Him, found in so many hearts in every 
station in life, is due in a great measure to that high and noble devo- 
tion—devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

May it daily increase! May that Sacred Heart that has loved us 
so much, that Sacred Heart that has been torn with anguish at the 
fore-knowledge of our sins, be everywhere known, loved, and adored! 





FOR MEN 





It is the female, not the male sex, that is called the devout sex. 
That does not mean that a man cannot be devout. Neither does it 
mean that to be devout is not manly. There are devout men, thank 
God, millions of them; and there are manly devotions. And no devo- 
tion appeals to men more strongly, no devotion is more manly than 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

The Heart of Jesus is the model, the perfection, the inspiration of 
every manly virtue. The Heart of Jesus is a brave Heart; never did 
He change one iota of His doctrine or modify one charge against 
wrong-doing through fear of the consequences. The Heart of Jesus 
is an honest Heart; truth and justice are virtues that He practiced 
Himself and strictly imposed upon all His followers. It is a noble 
Heart; whatever is mean and low shrinks from It as vermin from the 
light. It is a faithful Heart, faithful amid hate and persecution, 
faithful in abandonment, faithful even to death. Best of all, It is a 
divine Heart; being divine, It has the almighty power to enable men 
to practice the virtues of which It gives such a shining example. 
Every man knows better than he acts, admires virtues he does not 
practice, cherishes ideals he fails to reach. Hence the need of strong 
help from the omnipotent Heart of Jesus, his Friend. 


Watch for the little girl at the Commencement Exercises with the 
costliest embroidered dress. You will be making a pretty safe guess 
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in saying that she is the child of the mamma that has never met her 
school dues. The families that pay what they owe the parish and do 
their share towards its upkeep seldom have so much money or so 
much folly as to rig out their little one in costly finery that will make 
her proud as a peacock and fill her companions with envy and sadness. 


Show me a man truly and honestly devout to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, and I care not what his nation or race, his birth or condition in 
life, I will show you a manly man. 


The fact that . . . . several of the positions available to those who 
successfully pass such examinations entail the receipt of salaries of three or 
four thousand dollars, impels some of our co-religionists to sound the praises 
of the Civil Service as “a splendid opportunity for Catholic young men and 
women”. Personally, we would not urge our young women very strongly to 
qualify themselves for these positions; we would much rather see them taking 
a home course in housekeeping and all that is, or that used to be, implied in 
that commonplace but significant word.—Ave Maria. 


Most women will marry sooner or later, all their protestations in 
favor of single blessedness to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
making or marring of a home will then depend principally upon them. 
It is then they will find far less need of proficiency in Civil Service 
lines than of a thorough knowledge of housekeeping, acquired by 
years of practice under their mother’s direction. God help the man 
that must come home evening after evening to a discontented wife 
and a half-cooked supper, and who dare not utter the mildest reproof 
lest he hear this answer: “Then why did you marry me? I was 
getting along well enough on my two thousand a year before I met 
you!” 


Don’t be afraid of a little fun at home! Young people must have fun and 
relaxation somewhere; if they do not find it at their own hearth-stones, it will 
be sought at other and perhaps less profitable places. Don’t reprove the buoyant 
spirit of your children. The best safeguard they can take with them into the 
pa is the unseen influence of a bright little domestic sanctum.—Pittsburgh 
Catholic. 


Fathers and mothers, make the home a happy spot for your 
children. All the high places you can secure for them, all the wealth 
you can hoard up for them, will never compare with this. Begin to 
make home happy for them while they are infants; do not leave off 
when they are grown-ups. This will call for self-sacrifices from you— 
self-sacrifice every day and every night—self-sacrifice every moment 
of the day and night. But the reward is worth the labor. Your 
children will be your crown and your glory. Your children will love 
the home while they are in it and long for it when they are away. 
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The ideal of virtue and religion—the ideal of manhood and woman- 
hood—they formed in that dear old home will be their beacon light, 
their guiding star, amid the sorrows and temptations and disappoint- 
ments of life. 





A baby contest was held in St. Louis recently. The second most nearly 
perfect baby was born of a deaf and dumb mother whose husband had deserted 
her, who lives in a tenement district, and who has to earn her own living.— 
Davenport Catholic Messenger. 


We dare you to put that in your next book on “Better Babies,” 


you Eugenists, who know more about the laws of nature than Al- 
mighty God. 





From what I could gather of his (ex-priests Slattery’s) discourse and from 
the report of his alleged wife’s lectures, I infer that this delectable twain im- 
peach the virtue of the Roman Catholic Sisterhoods. Malice, like death, loves 
a shining mark; and there is no hate so venemous as that of the apostate. 
But before giving credence to such tales, let me ask you: Why should a woman 
exchange a brilliant parlor for a gloomy cell in which to play the hypocrite? 
Why should a cultured woman of gentle birth deliberately forego the joys of 
wife and motherhood, the social triumph and the freedom of the world, and 
condemr: herself to a life of labor, a dreary round of drudgery if her heart’s 
impure? For shame! 

Who is it that visits the slums of our great cities ministering to the 
afflicted, comforting the dying, reclaiming the fallen? When pestilence sweeps 
over the land and mothers desert their babies and husbands their wives, who is 
it that presses the cup of cold water to the feverish lips and closes the staring 
eyes of the deserted dead? Who was it that went upon the Southern Battle 
fields to minister to the wounded soldiers, followed them to the hospitals and 
tenderly nursed them back to life? The Roman Catholic Sisterhoods, God bless 
them !—Brann’s Iconoclast. 


These words show what an honest Protestant thinks of the filthy 
lying, anti-Catholic crusaders. Yet sixteen million and more of 
American Catholics must support the postal system that carries their 


reeking literature (?) to every spot in the world accessible to the 
United States mails. 


The religion that speaks in terms of melancholy sadness does not ring true, 
Biliousness is not piety. God made us to be happy. The longing for happiness 
is from God. Union with Him is our destiny and we should be happy in 
making a forward step each day.—Kansas City Catholic Register. 


Who is the most light-hearted, care-free, laughter-loving man in 
the world? The practical Catholic. This is one of the many “marks 
of the true church.” 


What is the office of church music? Is it to astonish or delight the con- 
gregation? Is it to supply them with a sacred concert of fine singing? To 
take their minds off the situation in which they find themselves? To ease the 


effect of a “good one”? To draw people to the church who would not otherwise 
go?—Atlantic Monthly. 


The Catholics who carp at the “Motu Proprio” of Pius X on 
Church Music seem to think so. 
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Free text books would rob the tax payers and tend to pauperize the 
pupils—Evening Wisconsin. 


Irresponsible parents are already legion. The state will not cure 
the curse by absorbing their obligations. Let the state govern its 
citizens, but not try to become their daddy. 


Every American Catholic schoolboy and girl at least should know that the 
Mississippi River was named in honor of the Blessed Virgin by Father Mar- 
quette who discovered the upper Mississippi, and was the first to sail down 
that mighty stream. The Connecticut River was first called the river of our 
Good Mother; and the Hudson, on account of being discovered on the feast of 
St. Anthony, was named Rio San Antonio.—Ave Maria. 


Will they learn this in the public schools? 


There is nothing better than a sincere desire to improve the race. The 
beginning should be very properly made with the individual. The most likely 
subject for improvement is that individual we know the longest and best. Im- 
provement like charity should begin at home.—Kansas City Catholic Register. 


Herein lies the difference between two classes of charity workers, 
the humble, retiring Catholic sisters and the loud-mouthed philan- 
thropists; and here too is to be found the fundamental reason for the 
obvious discrepancy in the results they produce. The sisters begin 
the work of reforming the race by searching out their own faults and 
laboring long and earnestly to correct them. The philanthropists look 
only to the faults of their neighbor and forget that their own are 
often greater than his. 


Eugenics would teach our children to lead clean lives because it is danger- 
ous to health to be immoral. What children should be taught is the fear of 
the Lord and the Ten Commandments.—Kansas City Catholic Register. 


Time was when Christian children were encouraged to restrain 
their passions and curb their evil appetites that they might one day see 
and possess God, the highest, supreme, and eternal Good, the one only 
Being capable of satisfying the longings of the human heart. The 
Lord has said: “I am thy reward exceeding great.” 

Those were in the olden days. Modern progress has gone on since 
then in leaps and bounds. Our boys and girls lead chaste, well-ordered 
lives. Their strength in the hour of temptation comes from the 
sublime promise of the Eugenist: “A good stomach, a sound liver, 
and a healthy digestive tract shall be thy reward exceeding great.” 
Verily the world do move. 


Typhoid in Oysters.—Headline. 
We should worry! 
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Catholic Events 

















A Papal consistory and the creation of several new cardinals is 
prophesied for the near future. 
* * * 


A fine tract of land has been secured in Clark’s Green, Pa., as the 
site of a college to prepare young men for entrance in the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Seminary at Maryknoll. It is to be hoped that many 
a generous American boy will find the courage to enter there and fit 


himself for the work on the foreign missions that has suffered so sadly 
on account of the war. 
* * * 


The Pope’s Easter message to the American people read as follows: 
“Peace be to you! These sweet words the Risen Saviour spoke to the 
Apostles, the Holy Father addresses to all men. May the nations at 
peace preserve it, thanking God for so great a blessing. May those at 


war, presently, laying down the sword, end the slaughter dishonoring 
Europe and humanity.” 
* * * 


The Catholic Historical Review, recently founded, has taken up the 
noble ideal of creating in our people Catholic instincts of love and ven- 
eration for the religious past of our country and preserving the memory 


of the heroic deeds that go to make up the history of the Church in 
America. 


* * * 


The Protestant Congress convened at Panama to bring light to 
benighted South America failed to mention that Buenos Aires possesses 
the most magnificent newspaper building in the world. In the build- 
ing are eminent physicians, lawyers, and scientists of every kind, who 
devote their time to the people free of cost. 

* * * 


The mother of Rev. Joseph M. Schneider, C. Ss. R., died while he 
was hearing mission Confessions in a nearby church. She had in- 
sisted that she would not die happy unless he were at his post, and 
therefore he left her bedside to continue his work at the mission he 
was conducting. 

* * * 


Three thousand telegrams, together with innumerable letters, 
brought Easter Greetings to the Pope from his admirers throughout 
the world. 

* * * 


The “Orphan Father” of Covington, celebrated his golden jubilee 
in May. Father Hillenbrand has received this noble title on account 
of his long years of self-sacrificing labor for homeless children. 
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The Kenrick Theological Seminary of St. Louis was solemnly dedi- 
cated April 27 by the Apostolic Delegate. This new building is a 
splendid monument to the faith and zeal of that great archdiocese. 

x * * 


Reports from Alaska, that are only too weli founded, state that 
Fathers Rouvier and Le Roux have been murdered by the Eskimos 
whom they went to evangelize. 

* * * 


We announce with deep regret the death of Daniel P. Toomey, the 
able editor of the Columbiad. 


* % * 


April 6, bricklayers left their work on several large contracts in 
San Francisco and spent the day repairing the damage done by a recent 
storm to the Home of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

* * * 


On Easter Monday in the city of St. Augustine, Florida, several 
sisters were arrested and led prisoner through the streets for the crime 
of teaching negro children in the school. 

* * * 


Hon. Ben Johnson of Kentucky makes the Menace look sick indeed 
when commenting in the House on its statement that the Juvenile Court 
Bill is a measure for placing Protestant children in “Roman Catholic 
prisons.” 

* * * 


In a recent competitive examination for scholarships among the 
self-supporting schools of Australia, the Catholic pupils won five times 


their proportionate share. 
* * 2 


By the same token, in the recent Oxford local examination in Eng- 
land, a pupil of St. Cuthbert’s Catholic school won the highest record 


for the entire country. 
* * 


The Apostolic Delegate will attend the national convention of the 
Knights of Columbus to be held in Davenport, July 1, 2 and 3. 
* * * 


Foreign dispatches record the death of Hector Sevin, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Lyons. 


* * * 


The devil had the narrowest escape of his life last month when the 
Protestant ministers in congress assembled at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
nearly voted to have him excluded from their liturgy. 

* * * 


It is stated that the Kaiser has granted the request of Pope Bene- 
dict to release the French priests who are military prisoners in Germany. 
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The long-drawn-out and much-appealed marriage case of Boni de 
Castellane has been definitely decided. None of his proofs for the 


invalidity of his marriage with Anna Gould were admitted to be satis- 
factory. 


* * * 


Father Planchet, a missionary of Pekin, China, writes: “Although 
the terrible war has crippled our resources and diminished our num- 
bers, it has been given us this year to register the largest number of 
conversions ever recorded in a single year.” 


* * * 


Pope Benedict XV and President Wilson have begun to exchange 
unofficial notes with a view to working for the peace of Europe. This 
is a hopeful sign for the Papacy and our government are the two 
greatest neutral powers in the world today. 


* * * 


He is the last man in the world from whom one would have ex- 
pected it, yet it is a fact that Briand, the Premier of France, has ad- 


ministered a public official rebuke to the maligners of the French 
clergy. 


* * * 


Spring Bank, the home of the Western Catholic Chautauqua, on 
Oconomowoc Lake, Okauchee, Wis., will open towards the end of 


June. Mr. George W. Sullivan, the manager, promises to make it more 
Catholic than ever. 
* * * 


The Apostolic Delegate visited Father Timothy Dempsey’s Work- 
ingmen’s Hotel in St. Louis a short time ago. He was so favorably 
impressed by the good being done that he said in his public address 
that “more Father Tims” are needed in the country. 

* * * 


We regret to be obliged to record the death from pneumonia of | 


Alexander Hamilton Tarbet, founder of that interesting and ably- 
edited paper, the Intermountain Catholic. 


* * * 
Emperor William was present at High Mass at army headquarters 


not long ago. Cardinal von Harmann officiated and presented the Em- 
peror with 360,000 marks collected for wounded soldiers. 


* * * 


Frank W. Crilley of the U. S. Navy has been awarded a silver 
Medal of Honor for. bravery by the Treasury Department. 


* * * 


Owing to the activity of anti-Catholics the erection of the monument 
to “The Nuns of the Battlefield” will not be permitted in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 





— 
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The Liguorian Question Box |——— 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Is it wrong to give palms or holy 
water to Protestant friends? 

It is better not to do so. There is 
generally the danger that these objects, 
blessed by the Church, will be treated 
with irreverence, or that they will be 
put to superstitious uses. 

If one priest refuses me absolution, 
can I go validly to another priest to 
Confession without telling him of the 
previous refusal? 

Yes, even though you do not men- 
tion that you were refused absolution, 
your Confession to the second priest 
will be valid, provided that it has the 
necessary qualities of a good Confes- 
sion. 

How can I make a spiritual com- 
munion without going to Church? 

A spiritual communion means noth- 
ing else than an earnest desire to re- 
ceive our Lord when it is impossible 
actually to receive Him sacramentally. 
Just say with sincerity : “My Lord, 
since I cannot now receive you sacra- 
mentally, come at least spiritually into 
my heart. I embrace you as if you 
were already there and unite myself 
wholly to you. Never permit me to be 
separated from you.” Evidently it is 
not necessary to be in the church to 
do this. The practice of spiritual com- 
munion is highly recommended by the 
Saints and spiritual writers as being 
very pleasing to our Lord and advan- 
tageous to us. 

Why do Catholic women wear hats 
in Church while Protestant women do 
not? 

In I Corinthians XI, 13, we read 
that women should have a covering on 
their head when in church. “You your- 
selves judge: doth it become a woman 
to pray unto God uncovered?” Hence 
Catholic women always use a_ head- 
dress in church. We do not know 
whether Protestant women do or do 
not, and if they do not, we do not 
know why they do not. 


May a Catholic attend socials and 
fairs for the benefit of a Protestant 
church? His Protestant neighbors 
often buy chances and tickets for the 
benefit of the Catholic Church. 


A Catholic must believe that his own 
is the only true church and that other 
forms of worship are heretical. It is 
therefore wrong to further and pro- 
mote them as you would be doing by 
contributing money for the building or 
support of a Protestant church. Nor 
will gratitude to your Protestant neigh- 
bors excuse you from wrong ne 

What do the letters “I. H. S.” 
the priest’s vestments signify? 

Some say these letters are an abbre- 
viation of the words “I have suffered” 
or of the Latin words “Jesus hominum 
Salvator”, Jesus, the Savior of men. 
Neither of these opinions is correct. 
The three letters in question are 
derived from a contraction of the holy 
name of Jesus in the Greek language. 

Could the Pope allow a confessor to 
violate the secrecy of confession? 

Never. The obligation of the priest 
to maintain secret what he has heard 
in confession arises not merely from 
the law of the Church, but also from 
the natural law and from the positive 
command of our Lord. The Pope can- 
not dispense from such an obligation. 
The seal of the confessional admits of 
no exception. The only case in which 
the priest would be allowed to use the 
knowledge gained in confession would 
be where the penitent would freely and 
expressly authorize him to do so. 

is the Sunday after Easter 
called Low Sunday? 

The origin and meaning of this name 
is not known with certainty. Perhaps 
it is intended to point out the contrast 
between this Sunday and the great 
feast of Easter immediately preceding 
it. 

Is a Catholic allowed to believe in 
government ownership of the railroads, 
land and industries? 

Socialism advocates the exclusive 
government ownership of the land and 
the railroads and industries, in short, 
of all productive goods. A Catholic 
may not be a Socialist. But a Catholic 
may believe in and advocate govern- 
ment ownership of public utilities. 
such as railroads, and even of land 
and industries if and as far as the 
ownership of these things is necessary 
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for the attainment of the end of 
government and provided he does not 
seek to abolish the right of private 
property. 

What is the vestment called that the 
server puts on the shoulders of the 
priest at Benediction? 

This is the humeral veil. It is a 
piece of silk about eight and one- 
fourth feet long and one and a half 
feet wide. It is worn by the priest not 
only at Benediction, but also when he 
carries the Blessed Sacrament, and by 
the sub-deacon at Solemn High Mass. 
Its use on these occasions is now re- 
quired by the rubrics of the Church, 
but the original signification of this 
vestment is not known. 

What is meant by the College of 
Cardinals? Did the Church always 
have Cardinals? What do they do? 

The College of Cardinals is a name 
given to the body or corporation 
formed of the Cardinals. The office 
of Cardinal was not instituted by our 
Lord as was that of priest or bishop, 
but gradually grew up in the Church. 
It would take too long to describe all 
the rights and duties of the Cardinals 
but briefly it may be said that they 
elect the Pope and help him to govern 
the Church. 

Between what years or at what age 
has a young man the most tempta- 
tions to resist of falling into sin? 

A young man has many temptations 
during his entire young manhood but 
it is impossible to say just which years 
are the most dangerous. This will de- 
pend on a variety of circumstances 
that will vary with the individual. 
During the entire period of his youth 
a young man will do well to avoid 
dangerous occasions, to frequent the 
sacraments, and to be faithful to the 
duty of prayer. He will thus lessen 
the number of his temptations and be 
able to overcome those he meets with. 

Which are the principal points that 
must be there before a sin is mortal? 

The catechism says that a mortal sin 
is a transgression of the law of God 
in a serious matter with sufficient 
knowledge and full consent of the will. 

When did May devotions originate? 
Is May called from the name of Mary, 
or was May called Mary’s month from 
the similarity of the two names? 

The fifth month of the year was 
called May long before the origin of 
the May devotions, nor did the similar- 
ity of the names of May and Mary in 
English have anything to do with the 


assigning of the devotions to this 
month. Towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century Fathe: Latoma, a Jesuit 
priest attached to the Roman college 
of the Society was saddened by the 
growing infidelity and immorality of 
students and in order to counteract 
these evils he made a vow to establish 
special devotions to the Blessed Mother 
of God during the month of May. 
From the Roman College the devotions 
spread rapidly to the other colleges of 
the Society and thence to nearly every 
parish of the Latin rite. 

I am going to be married in a short 
time to a Catholic young man. He has 
a cousin who is a very dear friend of 
his and mine and who is a Protestant. 
Would it be permissible for us to have 
this young man to act as best man at 
our wedding? We would like very 
much to do so if possible. 

Some Bishops expressly forbid 
Catholics to have Protestants for wit- 
nesses at their weddings and even if 
the Bishop does not forbid it, it is not 
the proper thing. None but Catholics 
should take part in a Catholic mar- 
riage. Besides, if you want to get 
married in a real Catholic way, both 
you and your future husband and your 
assistants ought to receive Holy Com- 
munion at the Mass at which you are 
married. 

Did St. John really eat locusts in the 
wilderness as we-read in the Gospel, or 
did he eat the pods of the locust tree? 

St. John really ate the insects called 
locusts or as we call them “grass- 
hoppers”. There is nothing strange in 
this as these insects are a staple article 
of food in some of the Oriental coun- 
tries. Travellers tell us that this is 
true even of the present day. Ancient 
Assyrian pictures represent the in- 
habitants of Palestine paying their tri- 
bute to the Assyrians in the form of 
strings of locusts. We learn from the 
Arabs of our day how the locusts are 
prepared for food. Sometimes they 
are simply roasted and eaten with a 
little water and salt, in which form 
they are said to taste like shrimps. 
Usually the preparation was more 
elaborate. After being killed the 
locusts were dried in the sun; the 
heads and claws were taken off and the 
body ground to powder, either by a 
mill or in a mortar. Flour was mixed 
with this powder and it was made into 
a sort of bread, slightly bitter; camel’s 
milk or honey was added to correct 
this. 
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Some Good Books 














Lectures on the History of the Papal 
Chancery down to the Time of Inno- 
cent III. By Reginald L. Poole, Hon. 
Litt. D. This work is not intended for 
the casual reader but for the careful 
student seeking a more accurate and 
detailed knowledge of the Papal Chan- 
cery. The history of the Chancery 
from its establishment in the third 
century down to the time of Innocent 
the Third is gone over in a purely 
technical manner. Interesting and in- 
structive are the discussions concern- 
ing the beginnings and development 
of those important Papal documents, 
the Bulls, their varying form, and the 
ways of distinguishing true Bulls from 
false ones. This latter subject de- 
manded no little care in the days when 
means of communication were not so 
easy and rapid as at present. The 
book is published by Putnam’s Sons. 
Price $2.75. 

The Wiser Folly is a new novel by 
Leslie Moore. This is a novel that 
can more than uphold the esteem which 
Mr. Moore’s writings have merited 
for him. David, the American claim- 
ant, after a long struggle obtains judg- 
ment awarding him Delancy Castle. 
But the estate did not bring with it 
the peace and contentment anticipated 
and David commits the “Wiser Folly” 
of returning it to its previous occu- 
pants just as his claim is proved to be 
groundless. The Catholic sentiment 
pervading the book makes it one that 
can be recommended and the skill with 
which the story is evolved makes it 
one that few to whom it is recom- 
mended can fail to obtain and read. 
It is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.25. 

Margaret Fletcher has well subtitled 
her Christian Feminism as A Charter 
of Rights and Duties. The book is 
intended to suggest and encourage 
thought on subjects respecting women. 
Its solid practicality will appeal to the 
reader. Realizing that on few sub- 
jects does there exist so much haziness 
as on what is embraced under the 
term Feminism, and that work in an 
upward direction presupposes a sure 
foundation, the writer has prefaced her 
book with a number of solid ethical 
principles. | While conditions are 
studied in detail as they exist in Eng- 


land, a survey of the movement in 
other countries is added. The distinc- 
tion between Revolutionary Feminism, 
characterized by extravagance or vio- 
lence, and Christian Feminism, based 
on the moral law and the Gospel, is 
everywhere kept before the reader. 
The book is edited by the Catholic 
Social Guild and may be obtained from 
B. Herder. Price, 20c. 


The John Lane Co, announce the 
early publication of a book on Be- 
nighted Mexico by Randolph Wellford 
Smith. In the prologue of the book 
which accompanies the announcement 
there is every indication of sincerity 
and honesty. And though the author 
champions a cause he does so pur- 
suant of facts which he states are 
“not to be refuted.” The book will 
sell for $1.50 and is promised for the 
20th of May. 

The Expansion of Christianity in the 
First Three Centuries. By Rev. Jean 
Riviere. The book gives us within the 
limits of 127 pages, a satisfactory and 
concise analysis of Harnack’s state- 
ments and theories regarding the early 
propagation of our holy religion. The 
book is timely because it is a refuta- 
tion of a system that is fast becoming 
universal outside the Church. Har- 
nack is the spokesman for a big pro- 
portion of the non-Catholic world. It 
is timely also because it is a defence 
of the supernatural against the natural- 
ism that lies at the bottom of all 
Modernism. It is valuable because the 
refutation is well done: it is cool in 
tone, it is exact in data, it is clear in 
its analytical division of the subject. 
The essay is further commendable be- 
cause it is a justification of the argu- 
ment from the rapid spread of Christ- 
ianity, which, since the days of the 
Fathers, has been used in Christian 
apologetics. Thus the traditional 
method in this branch is incidentally 
vindicated. What it will again show 
is that we need have no fear of the 
true findings of history—it is only dis- 
torted history that can do us temporary 
harm. It is a pity however that the 
refutation has to be so brief. The 
book was written originally in French’ 
and the translation deserves special 
praise. Published by B. Herder. Price, 
§0c. 
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Mary and Tommy had been to hear 
a missionary talk at Sunday-school. 

“Did he tell you about the poor 
heathen?” father inquired at the dinner 
table. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Mary. “He 
said that they were often hungry, and 
when they beat on their tum-tums it 
could be heard for miles.” 


During the lesson one afternoon, a 
violent thunder-storm arose, and to 
lessen the fright of the children, the 
teacher began telling of the wonders of 
the elements. 

“And now, Jimmy,” she asked, “why 
is it that lightning never strikes twice 
in the same place?” 

“Because,” said Jimmy, confidently, 
“it don’t need to, after it hits once, 
the same place ain’t there any more.” 





During a Republican campaign 
speech an orator became quite ex- 
asperated at the remarks of an old 
farmer, who kept insisting as he in- 
terrupted the speaker that he was a 
Democrat. 

“And why, sir, are you a Democrat, 
may I ask?” thundered the orator. 

“My father was a Democrat, as was 
his father before him,” replied the 
farmer. 

“Well, now,” asked the orator, “sup- 
pose your father was a fool and your 
grandfather was a fool, what, under 
your line of argument, would you be?” 

“T’d be a Republican,” drawled the 
farmer. 


“Here’s the clockmaker comes to fix 
our sitting-room clock,” said the 
funny man’s wife. “Won’t you go up 
and get it for him?” 

“Why, it isn’t upstairs, is it?” re- 
plied he, lazily. : 

“Of course it is. Where did you 
think it was?” 

“Oh, I thought it had run down!” 





Well, Dinah, how are you and your 
new husband getting along? 

Firs’ rate, Miss Betty. I been ’gree- 
ably ’sprized in dat man. 

Does he treat you all right? 

Yessum. He sho do, and I ain’t had 
ter hit ’im but one time. I never 


seed er nigger learn as quick as he do. 


Now, remember, Ikey, that vos a 
goot glass eye you’ve got. Always 
take it out and put it in your pocket 
when you ain’t looking at noddings. 


My young man’s a real gent, said 
Sadie, the saleslady shifting her cud of 
chewing gum; he never blows his soup 
like a common person; he always fans 
it with his hat. 


Sonny’s” mother stepped out on the 
porch one day to see if he could be 
seen playing, and was just in time to 
discover him running for home with 
a most terrified expression on his face, 
caused by a friendly little dog tagging 
after him. His mother called, “Why 
are you running from the little dog? 
He won’t hurt you!” To which he 
replied, with quite an air of disdain, 
“Mother, don’t you suppose that dog 
knows I’m full of bones?” 


Rastus, what’s a alibi? 

Dat’s proving you was at a prayer 
meetin’ whar yoh wasn’t in order to 
show dat you wasn’t at de crap game 
whar yoh was. 


A barber in South Bend, having been 
out late the night before, had a shaky 
hand the next morning and cut a 
patron’s cheek four times. The patron 
took all these gashes in grave silence. 
But when the shave was over he filled 
a glass at the watercooler, took a 
mouthful of water and, with com- 
pressed lips, proceeded to shake his 
head from side to side. 

“What’s the matter?” the barber 
asked. “You ain’t got the toothache, 
have you?” 

“No,” said the customer; “I only 
wanted to see if my mouth would still 
hold water without leaking.” 


“Well, if that ain’t the limit,” mused 
the postman, as he came down the steps 
of a private residence. 

“What’s the trouble?” queried the 
mere citizen who had overheard the 
postman’s noisy thought. 

“Why,” e xplained the man in gray, 
“the woman in that house says if I 
don’t come earlier she’ll get her letter 
from some other carrier.” 





